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“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


4\ OLD has risen in New York to five per cent. premium, 

and still nothing whatever is done to increase the revenue. 
All kinds of schemes are discussed, the most probable being 
duties on railway passengers, on receipts, on spirits, and on 
income; but nothing whatever has been done. Congress 
doubts its own power to levy direct taxes, apparently 
with some reason, for its opponents reply that the only 
impost implied by the words “ a direct tax” is a poll-tax. If 
the people were willing to pay,—a heavy house-tax, say of 
twenty per cent. on the rental, would be the simplest 


means of getting at property; but they are not willing, and | 


the problem before Mr. Chase is to get the money without 
the people comprehending that he is getting it. Congress 
adopts this view, and though doubtful of its right to tax, is 
not doubtful that it can make Government paper a legal 
tender. A curious comment on all this is furnished by 
the Senate, which has requested the President to attend 
personally to the contracts for iron-plated steamers, passing 
over the Secretary of the Navy. This strange proceeding is 
avowedly intended to signify that Mr. Lincoln is the only 
honest man left. 


We note, with sincere regret, a statement that Lord Pal- 
merston intends once more to meet Parliament without a 
egeeee ta true, a most dangerous error. Popular Mem- 


ers resemble wild beasts in this: if not fed, they turn on 


their keeper, and eat him. 

M. Fould has issued a kind of financial foreshadowing, 
miscalled a budget, for 1863, which we have discussed in 
another column. Its principal feature is that it proposes to 


vote no expenditure in future without finding ways and 
called ordinary or ex- | 
ordinary” expenditure for 1868 is eal- | 


means for that expenditure, whether 
traordinary. The “ b 
culated by M. Fould at an advance of nearly three millious 
on the nominal ordinary expenditure of last year, but at a 
real reduction ; he proposes to provide for it ‘by additional 
taxation on the wealthy classes and some remission of direct 
taxes to the poor. As far as we can gather from the very 
incomplete figures given, the strictly imperial “ ordinary” 
expenditure is surmised at about 57,000,000/., to which the 
expenditure voted by the local councils, and by them also pro- 
vided for, of about 25,000,000/. is usually added. Besides 
this, M. Fould proposes to provide about 5,000,000/. for the 
extraordinary budget of 1863, from extraordinary resources, 
more than 2,000,000/. of which would be raised by an ex- 
traordinary and temporary tax on salt and sugar. Thus, the 
total expenditure provided by imape rial revenues is fore- 
shadowed at 62,000,000/. for 1863, besides the 25,000,000/. 
(in round numbers) of the local councils. The most curious 
financial revelation of M. Fould’s statement is the way in 
which the “extraordinary” budgets have been saddled with 

! 


ordinary expenses, known to be distinct) permanent. It was 
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pleasanter to call the heavy expenses “extraordinary,” and 
easier to get credit without inquiry into them. In 1861, M. 
Fould, says that 6,000,0007. was shifted to the extraordinary 
budget which properly belonged to permanent expenses. 
After this we do not think that the deficiencies, however ex- 
travagant, can be called “ extraordinary” deficiencies. 


| Mr. Seward has telegraphed orders to permit British 
troops to pass through Maine,—a conciliatory and not an 
imprudent step. They will all be conveyed by the railway 
in a single night, and need not, except at Portland, be even 
seen by the people. 





The speeches of the week have been numerous, but not 
|very important, the near approach of the Session cut- 
| ting off the supply of oratory. Mr. Massey, at Salford, has 
jasked how long the American blockade is to continue, and 
| openly pleaded for intervention on behalf of our northern ope- 
jratives. His audience applauded, forgetting apparently that 
|a war would cost more in direct cash than we could gain by 
|the cotton trade. Mr. Adderley also has made a sensible 
‘speech on his usual subject, Colonial Government, pleading 
strongly for the utility of colonies, and for compelling them 


| 

. ; : q : 
to consider their self-defence one of the duties of self- 
| government. He pointed out that to give up the power of 


he terms of the union between the parent state and the 
colony wholly unfair. Formerly, it was unjust to the 
colonies, now to Great Britain. Mr. Ellice, at St. Andrews, 
on Thursday, explained the doctrine of political progress, 
eulogized the press, advocated neutrality with an anti- 
|slavery bias in American politics, congratulated everybody 
'on belonging to a solvent community, and sat down very 
| nearly as thorough a Whig as his father, the Nestor of his 
| party. 

| Mr. Roebuck, too, at Salisbury, has delivered a plea- 
lsant address on a very tiresome subject. He tried to 
|show the workmen the pleasure they would derive from 
| thorough instruction, and though he will not convince the 
|educated that knowledge increases bappimess—a really cul- 
| tivated man not being usually half so happy as a pig—still 
| he may induce those who have not tried the experiment to 
make renewed efforts, which, as the object of life is not hap- 
piness, will tend directly to good. 


begin yet retain the obligation to garrison, was to make 
t 





A curious illustration ofthe timidity of “ vital Christians” 
| has occurred in the west of London. It is the custom with 
'the Paddington Hospital to elect every clergyman who 
| preaches on their behalf a “ governor.” Archdeacon Man- 
ning, the Romanist convert, recently did them this ser- 
vice, and, as usual, it was proposed to confer upon him 
this hovorary distinction. The “vital Christians’ took 
alarm. It is true that a governor has barely a shadow 
of practical influence. He may nominate a patient, whom 
ithe physicians accept or reject as it seems to them good 
|In some few cases he even has a vote in the election 
of the Hospital physicians, but this is the utmost limit 
of his power. Still a contingent possibility of voting 
for a possible Jesuit, who, if elected, might possibly even 
administer extreme unction under the form of a liniment, 
appears to have been too great a peril for these sensitive 
persons. ‘They issued lars, assembled a strong force o! 
“vital Christians,” and rejected the venerable Archdeacon 
| Kind mediciners of the soul! They fear the contagion of 
the Roman Scarlet fever even more deeply thau that which 


destroys the body alone 


e1reu 
! 


We mentioned last week the terrible fear concerning the 
lfate of the Guards in the Parana—a fear which has since 
|proved to be quite unfounded But the attitude of sus- 
pense was soon renewed DY the fear of a more terribk 
| tragedy, though the victims were less numerous. In- 
stead of losing a thousand soldiers, we have lost two hun- 
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dred and fifteen workmen by a death more gloomy than | ceived three very severe rebukes from three of his own com. 
drowning, much more protracted, and marked by more fre-| patriots. Mr. M‘Ghee, a rebel of 1848, tells the Irish in 
quent gleams of hope. On Thursday week the great 40-ton | the United States that the Irish in Canada prefer the Goverp. 
cast-iron beam of the pumping-engine at the Hartley Colliery /ment of Great Britain, and intend to fight for it. Colonel 
snapped, and the part overhanging the shaft plunged down it, | O’ Reilly, also a “ rebel,” writes to say that Mr. O’ Brien’s cop. 
breaking away the sides of the shaft in its fall,and burying one duct is ungrateful, that his letter to Mr. Seward is a crime 
hundred and sixty-five men and fifty boys. It was not till last | “that conspiracy in Ireland will never produce a movement 
Wednesday that it was possible to clear a passage down into the | even worthy of being called rebellion,” and that the doubj 









pit—so that for six days hope flickered faintly in the families | thrown on the fidelity of Irish soldiers casts a groundleg | 


of the buried workmen ; then it was found, as there was every | stain on their military honour. Finally,“ David Buchanan,” 
reason to fear, that the stifling gas, not famine, had terminated | also a “ rebel,” who has grown rich in ‘A ustralia, but is nowy 
the lives of the whole multitude. Food was found in the} in Dublin, declares that the change for the better in Ireland 
men’s pockets, and a pony on which they might have fed | is marvellous, laughs at the idea of oppression, and asserts 
had died ofthe same fate. The members of the same families | that his country has no wrongs which eannot be righted ing 








were found in groups, sons lying in the arms of their fathers, 
brothers beside brothers. The place was a vast catacomb, 
and it is believed that few had survived the Sunday. It 


is difficult to imagine a bitterer death ; for, after the first | 


step of moving into the upper gallery had been taken, the 
men were helpless, and could only calculate the comparative 
nearness of help and death, as the fumes of the deadly gas 
gradually made themselves felt. The whole character of the 


situation must have done much to prevent that resignation | 
or despair which is the natural anodyne for such a fate. | 


With numbers to swell the vital force of hope, within a few 
hundred feet of their wives and sisters, and with the sound of 
approaching help constantly in their ears, it must have been 
difficult, indeed, to bow to the awful will which had ent them 


off. The Queen has given one more token of her common | 


feeling with her subjects, by the anxious telegraphic in- 
quiries she has made, and the deep sympathy she has ex- 
pressed. In her own sorrow, she has felt even more deeply 
for the sorrows of her poorest subjects. 


We have said that the catastrophe was caused by the | 


sudden breaking of a forty-ton iron beam, and the causes of 
this fracture must be made the occasion of a strict investiga- 
tion. The fall of the beam caused the immediate death of 
five out of eight men in the ascending “cage,” and a 
coroner’s jury have pronounced a verdict of accidental death. 
It is by no means yet clear that the accident was wholly un- 
accompanied by negligence, though the Coroner on that 


oceasion said that no person was at all blamable in the} 


matter. The engineman, Robert Taylor, was examined by Mr. 
Dunn, the Government Inspector, and said that the engine 
had lately been supplied with new brasses, and that it did 
not work well after getting the new brasses, but “went 
down on the old brasses again.” Asked if the beam ap- 
peared to be sound, he answered, “ No, there appeared to be 
a hole at each side under the gudgeon.” Now, was this 
hole a hole drilled, or a fissure or crack, such as often ap- 
pears in castings of iron? And was the beam made of cast 
or wrought iron, and by whom and when wrought? Al! 
these are questions on which the country has a right to the 
most searching investigation. The effect of frost on cast- 
iron is well known, and the frost of last week may have been 
one of the proximate causes of this calamity if the iron 
of the beam was weak. It is not the only great accident 
of the kind which has happened under the superintendence 
of Mr. C. Carr. The terrible explosion in the Bunadon Col- 
liery, two years ago, which killed seventy-six men, happened, 


we believe, when he was viewer; and though the jury were | 


satisfied that the explosion was not the result of negligence, it 
is due to the public anxiety that this kind of accident should 


not happen often under the same superintendence without the | 


fullest investigation. We hope that some scientific man of 
eminence will be entrusted with the duty of inquiry into the 
circumstances on which so many hundred lives daily depend. 

The nation will hear with satisfaction that the Reverend 
A. P. Stanley, Canon of Canterbury, is to accompany the 
Prince of Wales on his visit to the East. Not only is 
there ground for satisfaction because this gentleman has 
shown in his works that a thoroughly vivid conception of 
Syrian life, and history, and scenery, is present to his 
imagination, which will enable him to secure to the Prince 
the maximum of enjoyment and profit from his visit, —but the 
same fresh, masculine, and inquisitive type of mind which 


makes Mr. Stanley so graphic and thoughtful a traveller is, | 


of all others, the most likely to mature and fascinate, without 
overbearing, a young man’s intellect. 
will be freshly impressed on the Prince’s mind, without 
being—as they would be by most clergymen—“ improved.” 


That extremely silly person, Mr. Smith O’Brien, has re- 


Sinai and Palestine | 





| constitutional way. There is one thing more marvellous 
| than even the change in Ireland, and that is the change iy 
Irishmen ; they are beginning to see iacts as they are, the 
solitary faculty of which they had never hitherto given evi- 
dence. When their eyes are once cleared of all mists, the 
_three-stranded rope will be complete, and the empire poli. 
| tically homogeneous. 
| The Italian and Austrian Governments are facing one 
another like a couple of scolds. The Austrian Cabinet com. 
| plains to the Powers that the attitude of “ Piedmont” isa 
| permanent menace, and requests that Victor Emanuel be re. 
| quired to disarm. In reply, Baron Ricasoli complains that 
the speech of General Benedek is a provocation to Italy, 
and indicates a design of invasion. The Emperor of France 
| backs the Italians, and an immense quantity of good writing 
|is wasted to prove what everybody knew before, that Austria 
‘and Italy are enemies. It is said that Austria is tired of 
|expenditure, and eager for action; that the Pope has beea 
| promised assistance in return for his aid in Gallicia; that 
“stores are being accumulated in the Quadrilateral ;” that 
| Garibaldi is summoning his followers around him; that, in 
| Short, a new outbreak of war may be expected in the spring. 
| These are all rumours, half of them merely expressions of 
| excited feeling, and the remainder exaggerations of exceed- 
jingly simple facts. One thing seems certain: unless 
attacked, Italy will not declare war without previously 
| raising a loan. 


The French Government has ordered 6000 men to 
| Mexico. The Emperor, it would seem, thinks Spain a little 
too rapid in her movements, and intends to maintain that 
“just preponderance of French influence” which, next to 
| the existence of the Bonaparte dynasty, is his most perma- 
jnent object. The very best thing that could happen to 
| Mexicans would be to be governed by Frenchmen for some 
|two years and then left to their own devices. Within that 
‘time all brigands not shot would have become policemen, the 
| State governors turned into prefects, Mexico made supreme 
throughout the Republic, and the population accustomed to 
a healthy severity in the collection of taxes. The difficulty 
is not to make the occupation beneficial, but to terminate it 
when necessary, and it is the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to see that intervention does not mean conquest. If 
an honestly free Cortes elects French rule, so much the 
| better, but it must be the will of the Mexicans, not of a 
| French general. With England in Canada, and France in 
Mexico, the balance of power on the Continent would be a 
reality, whatever the result of the civil war. 





The “ famine” in Sligo and Mayo has, of course, become 
| a religious question, the Catholics publishing one story and 
the officials another. The balance of evidence seems, how- 
ever, to prove that the destitution has been greatly exagge- 
trated. Dr. Plunkett, Protestant Bishop of Tuam, for ex- 
ample, states, on the authority of seventy-five clergymen 
within his diocese, that the average increase of pauperism 
has been only seven persons per parish. Should the next 
season prove unfavourable, there will be very severe distress, 
/not amounting, however, to famine. The Bishop evidently 
considers that the poor rates will meet the demand on them 
| without the assistance of the State. It is not to be expected 
‘that the rate-payers, on whom the burden will fall, should 
wholly approve that decision, or, while everybody is begging 
of them, be too proud to beg in return. 

A correspondent of the Times has been trying to revive 
| the old ery of Russian designs on India. Russia, he says, 
| is advancing through Tartary towards our frontier, and may 
| one day take advantage of native discontent and pour in an 
|army, to be assisted by a second uprising of the martial 
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population, and so deprive us of India. The facts stated are 
true enough, but the deductions are “ Indian,” i.e. they 
contain only a side of the truth. Suppose Russia reaches 


the Suleiman range, which wiil take her at least another | 


eeneration :—Is she one whit less exposed to attack in the 
Baltic, or more able to defeat the 30,000 Europeans whom, 
with the railways complete, we could range in ten days in 
front of Peshawur, and suppert with a reserve of as many 
more, not to speak of a native army ? But the Sikhs would 
rebel? Very possibly; though if they do, it will be for 
themselves, and not Russia; but they are welcome to do it 
in a quarrel in which we should have every Mussulmau in 
India on our side. Mussulman opinion in India is really 
governed from Teheran, and is consequently bitterly hostile 
to Russian aggrandizement. It was France, not Russia, to 
whom the malcontents in the mutiny used to say they 
looked for aid. As for Russia sending a Tartar army through 
the passes, she is welcome to try the experiment. We have 
heard much of the strength of the “ hordes,”’ but there never 
was a horde yet so numerous as the British Government of 
India could summon to its standard with ease for a single 
campaign. 





The American journals report that the long-talked of expe- 
dition on the Mississipi has begun to descend the river, while 
another fleet, carrying a large number of volunteers, has sailed 
for some unknown point on the sea-coast. The river expedi- 
tion will hardly effeet much, unless indeed the Northern 
generals carry out an old threat, cut the levels, and change 
Mississippi and Louisiana once more into swamps. The 
country is too full of creeks for an invading army, unless 
thoroughly disciplined, with an independent commissariat, 
and a huge pontoon train. The force sent to the coast may 
accomplish something, but the Washington journals already 
warn their readers that they will be disappointed when they 
hear of its destination. 
lished at Richmond denounce the inefficiency of the Southern 
army, describe the demoralization of the troops, doubt the 
success of the next great battle, and generally write as if they 
desired to tempt McClellan into another attempt to force 
the Manassas Heights. 


The Sheffield outrages have naturally excited the indigna- 
tion of all friends of the working classes, and of all the more 
honourable members of their own Trades’ Unions. Mr. 
Kingsley and Mr. Hughes have exhorted the more power- 
ful leaders to take measures for casting out the spirit of 
violence, and persecution, and not without some suceess 
Mr. Holyoake has written an able and earnest letter to th 
Daily News, calling upon the Trades’ Unions to put down the 
evil; and the Amalgamated Engineers and Bookbinders 


} 


thy protested against 


ive vehemently, and we are sure honestly, 
it. wineers say that the evil arises from secrecy, and 


that in a society where every meeting is open, and no private 








The E 
meetings are allowed or recognized, the evil could not exist, 
and they have 

wel ‘solved—That the 
Society of Engineers, Ma 
that trade societies gene! uly 
all ced trade outrages at Sheffield. 

“That the Amalgamated Society have 
sympathy with those who have been guilty of these great crimes ; 
on the contrary, they abhor them, and denounce their perpetrators in 
the most emphatic manner, and most positively refuse to be 
ciated with them, or to be considered re sponsible in any degree 
their conduct. 

“That in the eyes of this society the outrages, as r ported, are 


Council of the Amalgamated 


i with much 


Executive 
mists, &e., have sec surpris 


have been reproached on account of th 


neither connexion 


asso 


_— 
LO! 


heinous and diabolical, and so entirely foreign to anything which this 
x 


ence 


or any other respectable trade society could enc ourage, that th 
ecutive Council hesitate in believing that any society in exis 
could be guilty of suggesting or approving such deeds of malignant 


violence.” 


Something, however, more than protest is needed ; and 
this, we fear, the less respectable leaders of the working men 
are not willing to admit. Mr. George Potter, in a letter to 
the Daily News—which, in contrast to Mr. Holyoak»’s, is 
iaarked by a sinister and thoroughly discreditable spirit 
expresses his belief that “ these outrages originate in the 
wrongs done by wilful masters and by treacherous men,” and 
retorts upon Mr. Holyoake, in very bad grammar, the violent 
deeds of the Chartists of former days, ** the wholesale mur- 
ders, robberies, and rapine the legion committed, of which, 
it is said, he was the organizer.”” The working men should 
learn from this letter to distrust leaders who thus strive to 
turn the edge of wholesome counsel by recriminations per- 
haps libellous, and certainly disgraceful. We hope that the 
Trades’ Unions generally will take the admirable advice of 


On the other hand, newspapers pub- | 





87 
their Bookbinders’ Trade Circular just issued, and bring 
moral pressure to bear on the Sheffield Trades’ Unions, which 
will induce them not merely to disavow, but to put down 
Unionist persecution with a strong hand. We may say, in the 
language of that circular, “ We do believe that the outrages 
are not disapproved of by the men who belong to these so- 
called Trades’ Unions [in Sheffield]; for it is certain if the 
general feeling of the body was against them, they could 
never take place.” Unless the Trades’ Unions render the 
spirit of the men nobler instead of more cowardly, they are 
mere trade-disunions, and have no vitality except the vitality 
of the devil. 


CTATOR. 





France.—M. Fould’s long-expected budget was published in the 


Wednesday, and an analysis will be found in another 
column. ic budget contains no tables, and is generally deficient 
in the statements which usually make up an English budget. The 
Imperial Speech will be delivered to the Senate and the Legislative 
Corps on Monday, the 27th instant. M. Fould’s budget has not yet 
| 
t 
t 


} onileur 


; 
rm 
il 


wen discussed in Paris, but its publication caused a fall in the funds, 
he French seeing no provision against the deficit, and considering 
hat the sale of Italian bonds casually mentioned therein proved the 
| extreme emptiness of the Treasury. 
The French Government has resolved to increase its expeditionary 
force in Mexico to 6000 men, including 1200 Zouaves, a company 
’ a company of the waggon-train. The fleet will 
not, however, be inereased. It is said that the motive for this addi- 
tional force is jealousy of the Spaniards, and it would appear that the 
consent of Gi Britain had been asked and reeeived. General de 
Loreneez will command the new division, which will consist entirely 
of Algerines, n-Chief will remain with Admiral 
Jurieu de urged forward with 


of engineers, and 






4 





the Command- 
The reimforcements are 


but 
la Grairére. 
all spec ad. 

The Emperor has received the new Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Chigi, with 
the following words 

‘* His Holiness has alre dy, on the occasion of the New Year, 
to1 through G which have deeply touched m 
} “Be assured that I shall always seek to ally the duties of a Sovereign with my 
devotion to the Holy Father 


vddressed words 


neral Govyon, 





“ I do not ut that your nomination will contribute to render more in- 
timate th lations which are so essential to the welfare religion, peace, aud 
Christianity.” 

And it would n to be decided that for the present the occupation 


| 
}of Rome must continue. 
i Itis rstood that the Session will be marked by some import- 
lant k gislative measures, particularly the abolition of all usury laws, 
the introduction o new statute of Bankruptey, and the passing of 
he English system of 


duced into the 


a law r commere il associations founded on 1 
liability. Large 


limited lso are to be inti 
| Code, particularly with regard to the differential duties 


changes a 


Commercial 


on shipping 


rhe Government has acknowledged the distress existing at Lyons 
and St. | nne, and h forwarded sums of 14,000 nd 10.0002. for 
ithe relief of tl poor of those places. A_ bill will also be prese nted 
to the Senate, to open a special credit for the relief of the industrial 
lasses, i old French device of public ba ries, with bread 
sold ' um, is ead) ( uf The Republicans seem 
to b ‘ weerating the distre which Orleanists attri- 
pute | u eaty. 
ttaly.—'l » intelligenee from Ital iny Importance, be- 
yond a repo iat t French will retire from all part of the Roman 
States outside the actual walls of Rome, Civita Veechia, and the 
territory which connects them | casure idopted in order to 
prevent brigandage, and the great brigand leader Chiavone is about, 


A sharp debate has occurred in 
which the Royal Government 


it is said 


10 make his subm ssion. 
Parliament on j 


the readiness with 


ippeals to its power of issuing dee ees, but it ended as usual in a 
vote of confidence in Baron Ricasoli. Nap} 3 1s quiet, and nothing 
further has been received from Torre del Greco. From Rome and 
Venice we hear of nothing except a few arr Ls, ol pla ards praising 
the Pope and put up by his own officers in St. Peter’s, and of a fair 
Italian rey An Austrian lady who was s o Vi professed 
herself w l of the tiresome pl wee. “ Yes,” was the retort, 
he 


*wouild 1 | your countrymen were of the same opinion 


dustria.—It said that the Italian Government has complained of 

e war tone of General Benedek’s recent speech Lo t Ki uperor, 
declar ng iat all the nationalities under lus vay re TMZ d the 
Austrian ¢ npire "as their common country The Government has 
replied by a protest against the attitude of Piedmout, which it styles 
a permanent menace Not! he appea stol doing | Hungary, but 
a plan is said to have been suggested to t Emperor of calling a 


rovinee, with full powers, wh lirst measure 





Parliament m each p 


shall be to vote a “ normal bi iget,’ or fixed amount of taxes. This 
scheme would involve the abolition of the Reichsrath, and of all 
existing constitutions The county Committees of ‘T'ransylvania 
have all b i broken up 


Prussia —The Chambers have not yet met, and Prussian jour- 
nals are discussing the characters of persons around the King. 
It is said that the ancient difficulty, the constitution of the 


House of Peers, is by no means overcome. It will be remembered 
that the King recently promised to reduce the number of representa- 
tives sent to the Upper House by the class of landholders one-half. 
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He performed his promise, but the existing number can only die out 
gradually, and the Prussians want their reforms now. Consequently, 
the King is urged to create forty more peers, which he is reluctant 
to do. If he refuses, or fails to suggest a third course, the military 
budget will be cut down. It is said that Prussia and Austria have 
come to an understanding upon the reconstitution of the Germanic 
Federation, but no details are given, and the statement, itself is not 
very probable, as the Austrian policy has always been to refuse con- 
cessions unless her non-Germaniec provinces are guaranteed by the 
Federation. 


Raussia.—The Cabinet has been organized, and the following is the 

new list: : 

Prince Gortschakoff . . . . Foreign Affairs. 

Prince Golowzwich . . . . Instruction. 

M. Walajef . . . . Interior. 

M. Melenten. . . . . . «© War. 

Count Adlerberg, Jun. . . . Imperial Household. 

Count Pann. . . . . . « Justice. 
The Polish Council of State has been convoked, and a bill will be 
laid before it, settling the relations between landlord and peasant. 
The principle adopted is that the peasant is to receive his full free- 
dom, buy his land at a price fixed on the average of profits for the 
last ten years, and pay for it gradually in the form of a rent a little 
in excess of the interest of the purchase-money, the surplus gradually 
extinguishing the debt. A softer plan for ruining an aristocracy 
could hardly be devised. The money paid in this fashion is sure to 
be treated as income, and spent. 


Perico.—The Spanish Commander before occupying Vera Cruz 
agreed that the French rights should be reserved, just as if France had 
assisted in taking the city. 

4Qmerira,-—The American news of the week is comparatively devoid 
of interest, no military operations of any importance having taken 
place, though troops are being concentrated both in Western Vir- 
ginia and Missouri. In the latter State, it is said, a column from 
60,000 to 70,000 strong will move upon Nashville, where they will 
he joined by General Buel’s column, and the united force will ad- 
vance in the direction of New Orleans. The destination of General 
Burnside’s expedition is said to have been changed in consequence, 
as it is stated in the New Yor’: Herald, of treachery on the part of 
the daughter of a high official in the Federal service. In the House 
of Representatives, a long debate took place on January 6, upon a 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Conkling (New York), expressive of dis- 
satisfaction at the evasive character of the answer given by the Se 
cretary at War toa former resolution of that House, requesting him 
to inform the House who were responsible for the disastrous a‘fair 
at Bull’s Bluif. In the course of the debate, a warm altercation on 
the subject of abolition occurred in which Messrs. Lovejoy, Dun, 
Vallandigham, and Wikliffe took part. Mr. Crittenden and others 
contended that the House had no power under the constitution to 
inquire into matters purely military, but, on a division, Mr. Conk- 
ling’s motion was carried by 74 to 69, 

On the 7th, a discussion on the Mason and Slidell affair took place, 
and was chiefly remarkable for the speeches of Mr. Vallandigham 
(Ohio), who predicted war with England or a submission to the 
recognition of the South, within three months, and of Mr. Kelly 
(Pennsylvania), who said : 


a, 
but it is now perhaps more than ever felt and understood. The best and mog 
popular of our French Kings, Henry LV., said one day, in one of his public a4. 
dresses, ‘When I am nomore you will regret me.’ The thing happened as hy 

| had predicted; his great popularity began after his death. Well, the lap 
| Prince might have said the same thing. (Hear, hear.) Certainly, he was esteemaj 
| and popular during his life; but it was only at the hour of his departure—it way 
only when he was lost to this world, that the whole extent of his merits and 
virtues was fairly appreciated. (//ear, hear.) And I dare say that is the 
greatest praise which may be bestowed upon his memory. Personally this goog 
, and illustrious man has always given me so many proo!s of his friendship that | 
| have looked upon his death as one of my own family’s bereavements; and your 
Queen has always shown to me so much kindness that I could not neglect any occa. 
| sion of conveying to her thesincere expression of my devotion and gratitude. (Hear 
hear.) May the sympathy which is felt for her Majesty be, if not a consolation, 
at least some alleviation of her sorrow! May she find, in the unanimous sentj. 
| ments of regret for her late husband—of devotion for her own person, additiong) 
strength for the fulfilment of her great duties!’ May God bless her and he 
children! May her reign be yet long, peaceful, and prosperous! (//ear, hear.) 
I will now ask the vicar to read the address of condolence with the Queen which 
is about to be proposed to you.” 
| General Peel, M.P., proposed the adoption of an address, and spoke 
| in the warmest terms of eulogy of the high character of his late 
Royal Highness, and the beneficial influence he exercised on the 
| moral and religious tone of the country, and also of his great abilj. 
ties and sound common sense, which, he was able from personal ae. 
quaintance to assure the meeting, were of a much higher order thay 
was commonly supposed. The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks tothe Duke d’Aumale for presiding. —A_ similar meeting was 
also held at Durham on Thursday, and was attended by nearly all 
the influential residents in the neighbourhood. Mr. R. Pemberton, 
High Sheriff for the county, presided, and an address of condolence 
was proposed by the Duke of Cleveland, seconded by Lord Ravens. 
worth, and unanimously adopted. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
was proposed by the Karl of Durham, lord-lieutenant of the county, 
—At a county meeting at Maidstone, attended by nearly twenty 
peers, and present or late members of the House of Commons, a 
similar address was adopted. Hundreds of others from corporations, 
towns, universities, societies, congregations, &c. &e., have also been 
forwarded, 

— The Duke of Devonshire was formally installed as Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, on Friday last. The vice-chancellor, 
the university council, and about two hundred members of the senate 
went in procession to Devonshire House, and presented to his Grace 
the letters patent of his office. The formal presentation was made 
by the vice-chancellor, and the public orator having delivered a short 
Latin address, his Grace announced his acceptance of the office in 
appropriate terms. After alluding to the melancholy event which 
had caused the vacaney, he spoke as follows : 





* As the successor of a Chancellor who thus admirably discharged the duties 
of his office I cannot hope to repair the loss; but it shall be my endeavour to the 
best of my ability to follow the excellent example of my predecessor, and any 
assistance it may be in my power to contribute in promoting further advances 
in the good path which the University has been pursuing with so much zeal and 
diligence shall always be cheerfully afforded. From eariy associations, as well 
as from a grateful sense of favours and benefits conferred on me, | must always 
entertain feelings of the strongest attachment to this University; both from in- 
clination and duty I shall always endeavour to promote its prosperity and repu- 
tation. But I am convinced that you neither expect nor wish me to regard 
it with that blind and exclusive veneration which would make me indifferent 
or hostile to other institutions which have been founded in more recent 
times for the promotion of learning. (Cheers.) I do not wish to forget—indeed 
on this occasion it appears to me that it is my duty to remind you that for several 
years I held the highest office in another University, the University of London, 
an institution the establishment of which was, in my opinion, urgently demanded 
by the present state of society, and by the circumstances andestablished opinions 
of the age in which we live, With that University I am still connected as a 












“ They are carrying on a war upon peace principles, the main duty performed | 
during the last seven months being to prevent desertions from the enemy. Let | 
them show something of the vigour of war. England does not regard inter- | 
national law, but dues regard power. Let the boom of cannon and the rattle of | 
musketry be heard. Let England hear the shouts of the victors blending with 
the groans of the dying, and then there would be no trouble about a foreign war. 
So long as their armies were acting as policemen to prevent the escape of those 
who would dig their trenches, so long would ign nations depreciate their 
power, and to the same extent elevate their pretensions and demands.” 

Colonel Colt, of revolver celebrity, died on January 9th, at 
ford, Connecticut. to be 
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Numenous mectings are being held in the provinces for the purpose 
e with her Majesty on the la- 
nsort. At Twickenham his Royal 
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mented death of the Prince C 
Highness the Duke d’Aumale presided 
as follows : 

“ The object of this meetir I yall present. We nvened 
to devise the best mode of expres » her Majesty the feelings which a most 
melancholy occ nce has elicited the hearts of the inhabitants of this 
parish—of telling 


her what share we all take in her pain and sorrow, and how 
much we associate ourselves with the deep and universal mourning of the whole 
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country. Ladies and gentlemen, I generally abstain, from obvious motives, from 
assisting at any public meeting: but on this occasion I was anxious to joit 
my friends and neighbours, the inhabitants of Twickenham (Hear, hear); 
{ ts which have been awakened by the sudden decease of the 
Jat n ‘onsort are not only general throughout t! kingdoms, but 
are also universal abroad. The great blow which has struck your Queen has 


been felt everywhere. Here the late Prince was known to be tree from party 
ties or class prejudices—to be the most unostentatious, wise, and sagacious ad- 
viser of the Crown, the spirited, enlightened, and successful promoter of all 
good and useful undertakings. Abroad also it is well-established that his influ- 








ence and great faculties have always been used to help the cause of peace, liberty, 
and civilization. 





(Hear, hear.) All this was well known for some time past ; 








member of its senate, and I should not do justice to my feelings if I did not avow 
that I continue to take a warm interest in its success. (Cheers.) Allow me to 
say that it has given me very great satisfaction to find that my connexion with the 
University of London has not been regarded by you with disapprobation, nor been 
considered as in any respect disqualifying me for the office in which you have 
placed me. You have conferred on me this high distinction in the conviction 
that my best energies would be devoted to your service. I trust that these ex- 
pectations will not be disappointed, and that you will find in me a faithful guar- 
dian of those rights which you possess for the public advantage, and which are 
essential for the performance of your future duties. At atime when the sub- 
ject of education in all its branches bas acquired such vast importance it must 
be evident to us all that the proceedings of our University will command a large 
share of public attention. The working of those alterations in the system of 
studies to which I have already alluded, and the result also of those changes in 
the regulations and government of the University which have been recently 
effected by legislative enactment, will be sedulously observed. Entering on my 
office at a period when these changes are in active operation, I may be allowed t 

express a fervent hope that they may not only be found consistent, as the vice- 
chancellor has said, with the principles on which the institutions of the Univer- 
sity were founded, but instrumental in still further increasing the reputation and 
ae me of the University, and in extending the vast influence which as the 
egitimate guide and guardian of the highest education of the country it has long 
exercised, and | trust will continue to exercise, in the formation of the national 
character. (Loud cheers.)” 

— In reply to an address from the Liverpool Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation, strongly protesting against the destruction of Charleston- 
harbour, the following communication was received from the Foreiga 
Office by the chairman. 

* Foreign-office, Jan. 15. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by Earl Russell to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
which, on behalf of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association, you addressed to him 
on the 13th instant, calling his attention to the course which the Federal Go- 
vernment of the United States have ad for closing the main channel of 
Charleston harbour by sinking there vessels laden with stone, and expressing the 
fear of the Association that unless strong representations and remonstrances are 
promptly made, a similar course may be immediately followed in the case of the 
other harbours of the Confederated States. 1 am to request that you will 
state to the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association that the attention of her 
Majesty's Government was at once attracted by the rumours which obtained 
currency some weeks ago of such a course as that to which you refer being con- 
templated by the Government of the United States, and on the 20th of Decem- 
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ber her Majesty's Minister at Washington was informed of the view taken of it 
by her Majest *s Government. Lord Lyons was told that such a cruel plan 
would seem to imply despair of the restoration of the Union, the professed object | 





of the war; for it never could be the wish of the United States Government to 
destroy cities from which their own country was to derive a portion of its riches 
and prenpersy Such a plan could only be adopted as a measure of revenge and 
of irremediable injury against an enemy. Lord Lyons was further told that 
even as a scheme of embittered and sanguinary war such a measure would not 
be justifiable. It would be a plot against the commerce of all maritime nations, | 
and against the free intercourse of the Southern States of America with the 
civilized world. Lord Lyons was desired to speak in this sense to Mr. Seward, 
who, it was hoped, would disavow the illeg il project. Now, however, th it the | 
project seems to have been carried into effect at Charleston, Lord Lyons will be 
instructed to make a further representation to Mr. Seward, with a view to pre 
vent similar acts of destruction in other ports. 

‘I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

: “E. Hammonp. 


“F, A, Clint, Esq., &e.” 


Tvrspay, January 2]st. 
“A British Resident in Paris,” in a letter to the 7imes, gives 
the following explanation of the apparent apathy of the Engl 
munity in Paris in failing to express their respectful condolence with 
her Majesty under her recent bereavement : 

“ Qur Ambassador holds no intercourse with any class of his countrymen here ; | 
he does not even live in Paris, residing permanently about thirty miles off, at 
Chantilly, and running up once or twice « week for a few hours with a return } 
icket to transact his office busin 

“Yet he is, undoubtedly, the pr 
as ought to be held on this melancholy 
iis Lordship were it to be convened 
British Embassy, or held under any other 
iny part of France. 

“T feel assured that if Lord 
sad duty, he will not find the British residents in Paris, although strangers to 
him, unwilling to support him with becoming loyalty.” 

— Father Daly has left Galway on his way to Rome, where he 
hopes to obtain redress for his grievances from the P 
feeling in his favour seems to have died out in Galway, and the 
scheme for the presentation of his petition to the Pope by a deputa- 
Father Daly announced his approaching 
ted on the walls 
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tion has fallen to the ground. 
departure in an address, which was px 
the town. 

— The Times of Tuesday publishes intelligence 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, of large bodies of the Canadian reinforcements | 
en route for New Brunswick. On December 26th, the A 
arrived with the Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade ; ou December the } 
30th, the 62nd, stationed at Halifax, embarked for New Brunswick ; 
on the 3)st, the Adriatic and Asia arrived. The Parana was 
at Sydney, Cape Breton, on January 6th, and was expected at | 
Haliiax on the 9th. A correspondent of the Zimes, signing himself | 
“A Nova Scotian,” gives an account of the arrival in Halifax of the | 
Grenadier Guards. He says he never saw the men looking in better | 
condition. They were all provide d with winter clothing of the best } 
description, and were not apparently suffering so much from the cold | 
is they often do when on duty on a cold March day in the Park. 
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Wepnespay, January 22ND. 


— Lord Cowley has at length found a champion in the Times 
wainst the attacks of “M.P., a British Resident in Paris,” 
which have appeared in that journal. “A Reader of Blue-Books” | 
writes in Wednesday’s Zimes on the subject, and refers to Lord | 
Cowley’s evidence before the committee of the House of ¢ 
ou the diplomatic service, in 1861: 

“Lord Cowley is a man of | igh position and char wter; his word | 
doubt. His evidence will bear me out in stating that during the ye | 
in Paris about seven months, and, with a salary of 10,000¢. per ant | 
penditure for those seven months is 13,0001. The remaiuing pe 
months Lord Cowley resides at Chantilly, and the expenditure there 
defrayed from his private resources. 

“If, therefore, I clearly understand Lord Cowley’s uncontradicted evidence, 
he pays a sum: of 30007. per annum for a seven months’ residence in Paris, 
*.* . ° | 
British nation. 
| 
! 
i 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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w fulfilling a twelvemonths’ hard work in superintending the affairs of the 

“TI think, therefore, it is proved beyond a doubt—without going into the 
miserable question whether ‘ M.P.’ has dined at the Embassy or been compelled 
to dine at a café—that Lerd Cowley has paid pretty severely for the honour of 
serving his country as Ambassador at Paris, and does not deserve the ungenerous 
ittack that ‘ M.P.’ has made.” ° 

—Lord Worsley, having succeeded to the Earldom of Yarborough 
ihrough the death of his father, a vacancy is occasioned in the repre- 
sentation of the borough of Great Grimsby, and a Conservative and 
t Liberal ave already in the field. Mr. G. Chapman, Chairman of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolushire Railway, been put 
ferward by the Tories, and says in his address : 

“Sincerely attached to the 
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it the same time, prepared to give my best consideration to any proposition which 
lay be brought forward for the remedy of any existing grievance. I respect the 
mscientious opinions of the various religious denominations, a i 
‘hat they shonid be dealt with in a spirit of justice and impartiality. 
ial that the dignity and honour , 
Lome and abroad, and I w 
necessary for that purpose. 
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| support any Government in carrying out measures 

rhe patriotic spirit evinced by the Volunteers of 
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tis country has my cordial admiration, and I shall be ready to support any 
measure that may give such aid as will make the service one of the permanent | 

stitutions of the country, feeling, as I do, that it would be the best safeguard 
to our island. The agricultural interest will not be neglected by me. I am | 
iyself a large landed proprietor, and will give my best attention to its interests, | 
with a view to a removal of any burdens which press unduly upon it.” 
Mr. J. F. Heneage, who has resigned his seat for Lincoln in order to | 
contest Grimsby, has issued an address on the Liberal side, in which | 
te thus refers to his past political career : | 





“It is well known to you that, in the eveut of the Reform Bill having passed 
: 1860, I had intended to offer myself to your notice. A committee of several 


est influential persons kindly offered me their assistance; that assistance they 


| ject of the Anglo-French treaty, was laid before the Council of 
| its meeting on Monday last, 


| Government has given effect to the 
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are prepared to give me on the present occasion. It is now just thirty-six years 
since | first stood a contest for Grimsby, which I represented for four years; 
during that time the removal of the Catholic disubilities and the repeal of the 
Corporation and ‘Test Acts were carried, for both of which I voted. When I 
afterwards represented Lincoln the Reform Bill was passed, and during the last 
ten years [ have represented Lincoln in three Parliaments. My public career is 
thus clearly before you. My name was on the back of a bill introduced into 
Parliament last year for relieving the persons unwilling to pay church rates, 
while, at the same time, it reserved to the members of the Established Church 
the right to manage their own affairs in vestry as before.” 

— The annual meeting of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
was held on Monday, and the report of the Council included some 
highly interesting details of the working of the French Treaty with 
regard to the staple manufactures of Yorkshire. The Council state 
that though hitherto the Freach demand has been limited to a com- 
paratively small number of articles, they have every reason to believe 
that the more intimate contact with our manufactures, into which 
37,000,000 buyers will be brought, will tend to an increase of trade, 
which will surpass the expectations of the most sanguine. A letter 
from the President of the Chamber to M. Boisselin, the French 
consul at Leeds, was reproduced in the report, and is of 
r of the manufacturing interest 
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English manufactures into France with t lence. It must, 
» evident to every one conversant with t sub ct that the duties of 
lh) Custom-house officers have been performed in full accordance with 

| the spirit of liberality, good feeling, and regard for the true interests of both 











countries which, I believe, actuated the E iperor rance in negotiating and 
com ting the treaty. 1 have great plea ire in! i x to you in official copy 
of the resolution unanimously passed at the meeting referred to.” 

Mr. R. Kell gave the following statistics taken from official docu 
ments of the export lo France of cotton and woollen fabrics during 


the past year 
» importations in 
tations into France 
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1859 and 1860. In tirst eleve 
of cotton fabrics amounted to 108,518¢. in woollens (which in- 
cluded worsted goods), to 525,4232 But the tariff did not come into operation 
until the Ist of October, so that t was Virtually a return of the admission of 
woollen int hr ° vo. ¥ (Ure r and November) 
ind those months the most unfavourab He thought, from these facts, 
they might look forward to a largely increased im} wtation of their goods into 
France.” 
Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., moved tl tion of the report, and spoke 
at some length on the negotiation th Belgium for a treaty of com 
merce similar to that contracted with France. 

“ He believed Lord Russel! had done 7 ing he cx 1 to obtain a tr aty firs n 
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inattention of the Government at » Was a very strong reason why they 
should press for some such syst n mentioned in the report, with re- 
gard to the Foreign-office takin more in communication with 







ent. The Foreign-office must co 
1 those negotiations from infor- 
mation obt h their owt as to what were the feelings 
of foreign countries ai the I ition of trade and from information 
obtained at home as to the wants and wishes of commercial bodies in England, 
Well, instead of the information being obtained from those bodies, it was got from 
the Board of Trade. That, on the face of it, was a circumlocution affair, and 
everybody who had had experience of connexio h public or private 
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In conclusion, Mr. Fi briefly adverted to the deposits of Charles 
ton harbour, which he feared, from the the American 
newspapers must have been intended for the permanent destruction of 
the trade of the town, and consequently a permanent injury to the 
He hoped, however, that if other Governments 
to prevent a re- 
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After quoting other authorities, and adducing precedents, “ D.C. L 
concludes as follows: 
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if The Tuscarora is again infringing the rules of neutrality by lying off the entrance 
of the Southampton Docks, in which the Nashville is berthed, without any 
anchor down and with her fires banked up; for she is for all purposes en vedette, 
which is contrary to the law of nations. The British Goverament may well hesitate 
| to tolerate any longer such a flagrant disregard of its neutral rights, more espe- 
I cially after so glaring a violation of neutral territory as the Captain of the Tus- 
carora committed when he sent an armed party on shore to reconnoitre the Nash- 
ville in dock, and to give notice if she was about to sail. 

“If matters continue as they are at present, a neutral port risks to become 
the scene of hostile operations; and the Nashville will find herself taken ina 
trap, when she was entitled to expect from the justice of a neutral Power the 
security of an asylum.” 








Fripay, JANUARY 24TH. 
— The Right Honourable C. B. Adderley, M.P., lectured on “ the 


of the colonies to the mother country, as affecting the question of 
taxation and defence, and summed up his conclusions at the termina- 
tion of his lecture in the following terms : 

“ He was satisfied, however, that he had only to call upon sensible Englishmen 
to examine the subject to bring them to the same conclusions, and he further 
believed that but for this the country would have gone on for three or four more 
years spending four millions annually in support of troops in different parts of 
the world where they were perfectly unnecessary, without ever considering 
whether the enormous drain of English blood and English money was of any pro- 
portionate use to the colonies, He hoped England would tell the colonies that 
they should not have troops in time ot peace. If there is war, let her say that 
she is prepared to concentrate her forces and assist in the defence of her colonial 
empire, but that in time of peace every part of that empire should be prepared to 
maintain its own security. ‘The instant the security of Canada is threatened 
let England go to her assistance, and the moment England is threatened 
let the Canadian Militia aud help us, for there was nothing 
calling upon us to help Canada in the time of need which did not call 
upon her to aid us under like circumstances. If this principle were recog- 
nized and carried out by England, we should become not only the greatest 
but the most envied nation in the world. Was it not monstrous that this little 
island should undertake to maintain the defences of great continents like Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, and that the cost of maintaining those defences 
should be provided by the tax-payers of this country? It was ridiculous that 
Englishmen should be so bamboozled, ‘Those colonies must be told that they 
must organize their own militia, and provide for themselves when hostilities were | 
not directed against them. The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to 
the consideration of the importance of our colonies to us, if the relation in which 
we stood to them were corrected, and he did so from three points of view—firstly, 
their utility in the recruiting of our naval and military forces, thereby rendering 
us independent of foreign legions; secondly, their value commercially, provided 
we could make it our interest to thrive with them instead of by them; and, 
thirdly, the expansiveness which they afforded to this country as outlets for our | 
constantly augmenting population.” 
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— At a Court of Common Council held at Guildhall on Thursday, 
it was agreed that a standing order which renders it necessary for 
notice to be given of any motion, was all but unanimously suspended, 
and a donation of one hundred guineas for the relief of the wives and 
families of the unfortunate victims of the Hartley Colliery accident. 

{ The Lord Mayor was requested to transmit the amount to the Mayor 
of Newcastle for immediate distribution, andthe propriety of a further 


— The fund for the erection of a monument to the Prince Consort | 
. ; ' 
4 is rapidly assuming very considerable proportions, Up to last even- 
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itt British Colonies,” at Saltley, on Monday last. Mr. Adderley devoted | 
the greater portion of his lecture to the consideration of the relations | 
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donation at the next meeting was suggested by Mr. Deputy Harrison, |, 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanér, Fray Evenryg, 


Tne demand in the discount market this week has been moderate, and the 
general rate is 24 to 24 per cent. for the best bills. At the Bank 
- ~ al ’ where 


doing. In the Stock Exchange the supply of capital is ample, and loans 
on Government Securities can be readily obtained at 1 to 14 per cent, 

The Funds this week have shown increased heaviness, and a decline has 
| taken place in Consols of $ per cent. Political complications are still feared 

with the United States on the raising of the blockade question, but, on the 
| other hand, the new French budget has had rather an encouraging effect, 
| The public, however, continues to sell stock. 

| Other Government Securities have also been flat, but less so than Con. 
Indian Five per Cents have receded to 1053 to 106. 

In Foreign Stocks, a reaction took place in Turkish Six per Cents in the 
commencement of the week, but there has since been a renewed rise, 
Spanish Bonds are again higher, but closed rather below the best point at. 
tained. Russian Stock remain with a heavy tendency. 
| The new Moorish loan has fluctuated between 4$ and 5} premium, ang 
left off this evening at 5 to 54. The letters of allotment were issued 
yesterday. 





sols. 


Railway Stocks have generally fallen on unsatisfactory rumours respect. 
ing the coming dividends. Great Western and Great Northern are the 
flattest. South Western has exceptionally improved. 

























the minimum is still 2} per cent., there is consequently little busines § 





Colonial descriptions have not been much inquired for, and in some in. | 


stances, particularly Indian guaranteed, 
Great Western, of Canada, shares are higher. 

Foreign Railway Shares have been in good demand, and occasionally 
further rise. Sambre-et-Meuse, however, have relapsed. 
can Securities have experienced a general decline. 

In the Miscellaneous Department, the principal feature has been the 
steady improvement Bank Shares, which has continued 
almost without check. St. John del Rey Mining have also again risen. 

Ata half-yearly meeting of the Unity Bank, to-day, a dividend was 
declared for the past six months of 12s. 
The operations of the establishment were 
fac torily. 

The imports of specie during the week 
America, chiefly sovereigns; 6253/. by the 
Australian mail; and 5102/ from Lisbon. Some large amounts of bar 
been received from the Continent. The exports inclu& 
107,082/., chietly silver, to India and China, and about 100,0004. in gold 
to the Continent. 

About 15,000. in gold was withdrawn from the Bank to-day for ex- 
portation. 

A Company, called the British and Eastern Steam Navigation, has been 
started, intended to rival the Peninsular and Oriental by lower freights 
and more comfort. . a 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. Friday 
B per Cent Consol ..........esese0ee 93 tank Stock, 5 per Cent ..... 
Ditto for Accor 92] India Stock, 10} per Cent .. 





} per Cents $23 | Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem as 17 pm 
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; . 7 oree > |New 922 Exchequer Bonds, 5002. | —Dm 
Ing, the total amount received was upwards of 14,01 W1., 2366. of | rated s 1880... E aiene India Sentn. dyer Cena calsiogeiinicn a 
which had come in during the day. | Annuities 1885... — | 
= _— — . 7 7 
a FOREIGN FUNDS 
r - (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
e he d grt. AUstrian.........cccccccscececses rp. Ct _— SS 4} p. Ct} —f.—+, 
_ oe . P i Belgian . Ay — Mexican i — 29 
OsBorNE, JAN. 19.—Divine service was performed at Osborne this morning a 3 —| —— |Perevien Nese, em 
before their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, Princess He- | Brazilian —j| 102 |Portuguese 18 t= 463 
lena, Princess Louise, and their Serene Highnesses Princess Hohenlohe and Priace | Ruenos Ayr - 91} /Russian ........ 5 9 
Louis of Hesse. The Rev. G. Protheroe ofticiated. | Chilian ..... -- — js 1 ia — 
1) — Hi aiesty » King > »loians is -mainine 4 Suckinehs Danish _ —- Spanish ence s,s — 53 
Jan. 20.—His Majesty the King of the Belgians is remaining at Buckingham —_ 3 iret Ditto New Deferrec $s —] 425 
Palace. : ; : es cee Dutch (Ex. 24 — | G4z [Ditto Passive ...........cecceeceesesees 17g 
JAN. 23.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General | hi, —!| 1013 /Turkish ....... ri 835 
the Hon. KR. Bruce and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, went to Buckingham Palace | prench sl - see! ical, et GIN Sale 4 
yesterday. ‘The Prince will return to Osborne this afternoon. 
peerommers siiiaalainiminaiaa SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
NOTICE. RAILWAYs— | BANKs— | 
Subscriptions to the “ Frrenp or typ1a,” and “ OvERtanp Frienp or Iypra," will | Bristol and Exeter.......++.... | — Australes 66 
» rece! Pat "Mr. A. E. Gallow t No. 1. Wellinzton-street, Strand, London |} Caledonian ............ 1045 British North American .. a0 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, gton- , 1, L , Cheater and Holyhead aoe City 
Terms : } Eastern Counties ........ 54zZ Colonial me 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free Edinburgh and Glasgow. — Commercial of London .. 
* Friend or INDIA” ........ eocenccecevecesecees £2 10s Glasgow and South-Western..., —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Ch 
“OVERLAND FRIEND oF INDIA” ...... jim ee | Great Northern.... a — 
— = = == Great South. and We lo London and County... od Ps 
sa = ak ee ee Pata x | Great Western 68} Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia wth 
} Lancashire and Yorkshire......; 108% London Joint Stock i Bo3 
P¢ ST SC RI PT | Lancaster and Carlisle .......... i— London and Westminster +] 74 
h a = 0 Lond., Brighton, & South Coast} 120} National Bank ......... i —— 
> London and Blackwall .......... | 59 National Provincial . — 
oe ’ . | London and North-Western.. 953 New South Wales.. ie 
- f : / BERLIN, Tat RSD AY ° | London and South-Western 98 Oriental .......... | 54 
To-pay the Minister of Justice laid on the table of the Upper | Manchester,Shetfield & Lincoln! — 44j Ottoman .. | 19 
» o bi -iatentel pe shilities. according ST Sa RRR S: 3 Provincial of Ireland | && 
House a bill on Ministerial responsibilities, according to which the | “center Gogg eer ney nae ve 5 il wha opr merino | 3s 
right of impeachment can only be exercised by both Houses con- | North British ........0-sees0eeee 654 Union of Australia | 4 
o 7 North-Eastern—Berwick lol: Union of London .. pall Wig 
jomily. aero se T — North-Eastern—York ............ SYS Unity a — 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Ht RSDAY, Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton! Docks— } 
An Imperial decree has been issued announcing the publication of | Scottish Central......... a we East and We | 124 
the Budget, and conferring full powers on Fuad Pacha, who assumes — ep opm ‘| con es wo 
. rs) > a pie . 6 > - or -kaste ‘ | SE j aay s t rine — 
the functions of Grand Vizier and Minister of Finance. | Eastern of France .........-... | 23) UNA HES 98 
- East Indian............ 101g) | MiscELLANEOUS- 
3 a ‘ Canton, Dec. L4. i Geelong and Melbourne . — Australian Agricultural ......... 26 
The China and Japan news is encouraging. Rules have been framed Grand Trank of Canada. 21 british American Land ;— 
ss Sook £ . 2 — ewe ans Great Indian Peninsular... 993 en i— 
by Mr. Aleock for the guidance of the English in Japan. rer cients Waaaeees at Gamade 113 | Crystal Palace 13 
Pekin is quiet, and the state of things in that city is satisfactory. Parts ond LYONS «......-.... 12 | Electric Telegraph ( Bee 
CSRs ae : “| Mives— ¥ | General Steam .. | 265 
RIMINI ‘ ccncciianancvinsnccveneees — | London Discount .. |_— 
CALCUTTA AN D CHINA MAILS. Brazilian Imperial . ji— | National Discount.. _— | 5 
. ° 9 . . Ditto St. John del Rey............ + 655 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 70 
The Valetta with the above mails left Malta for Marseilles on the | (ore Copper : | oe | Royal Mail Steam a 
22nd inst., at four P.M, } Rbymney Iron .... {— South Australian .....cccceeee!| 33 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOUTHERN BID. 


T is understood, in that indirect but accurate way in which 
creat facts first get abroad, that the Confederacy have 
offered England and France a price for active support. It 
jg nothing less than a treaty securing free trade in its broadest 
sense for fifty years, the complete suppression of the import 
of slaves, and the emancipation of every negro born after the 
date of the signature of the treaty. In return they ask, 
first, the recognition of their independence; and, secondly, 
such an investigation into the facts of the blockade as must, 
jn their judgment, lead to its disavowal. The bid is one 
which demands careful examination, if only from the hesita- 
tion it seems to produce among the most earnest friends of 
freedom. 

The first two items may be very speedily disposed of. 
Free trade is always an excellent thing, and free trade with 
the South—a really free trade, that is, unembarrassed by 
custom-houses—would be undoubtedly of the very highest 
importance both to England and France. With uninter- 
rupted supplies of cotton, and the command of a great 
tropical market for our manufactures, and for French silks, 
wines, and articles de luxe, both countries would, in a twelve- 
month, receive ample compensation for the Morrill tariff and 
the losses of the past year. It is quite possible, too, that | 
the South makes the offer in all sincerity, with the will 
and the power to carry it into effect. The planters as| 
producers, were free-traders before Peel, and they have | 
lately imbibed ideas about the advantage of direct taxa- | 
tion which ought to conciliate Mr. Bright, and which | 
are singularly opposed to all American practice. They | 
must, it is true, have revenue, but they can tax the 
profits of cotton just as readily as cotton itself, and though 
the amount required will be heavier than they are aware of, 
they may contrive to exist without custom-houses or duties | 
levied on transit. But earnest as they may be, their offer 
on this point is neither more nor less than a bribe—an ofter | 
of so many pounds sterling for permission to build a State 





,whose corner-stone is the “divine institution of human 


slavery,’ and needs only to be stated to ensure its instant | 
rejection. When England or France have sunk to the | 
point at which such bribes have any perceptible weight, it 
will be time to prepare for the calamities which follow so 
fast on an avowal of national cynicism. So, too, with the 
suppression of the slave trade. The South may be quite 
honest in that offer also, for though the planting States un- | 
doubtedly desire importation, the slave-breeding States are | 
as bitter against it as the most ardent of abolitionists. | 
Every man smuggled in from Congo reduces the price of the | 
children annually exported from Virginia. Mr. Davis must | 
attend to all interests, and the external slave-trade is there- | 
fore sacrificed to the much more important internal traffic 
in flesh. Still this bribe worthless. Nobody 
wants the assistance of the South to suppress the importa- 
tion. The Virginians are quite certain to look after their 
own monopoly, without treaties with England, and it is the | 
Power which possesses a fleet, not the Power which has none, | 
which it is advisable to conciliate. England, France, and 
the Federal States have only to agree heartily on the sup- | 
pression, and that great crime ceases at once from off the 
face of the earth. Lt would have ended twenty years since, | 
but that the Americans incessantly threatened war in defence 


also is 


| treaty 


lt 


| intervention ? 


humanity, even when they are made by its foes. If corsairs 
propose that private property shall be respected at sea, 
that destruction of their own right to exist is only a double 
gain, to the merchantman which travels in safety, to the 
world which can punish corsairs without evena complaint from 
themselves. Emancipation from the year 1862, the redemp- 
tion of Christendom within one generation from the blackest 
stain with which the passions of men have yet besmirched 
it, this is an end for which we may pardon inconsistency, 
and condone a sanguinary war commenced in order to pre- 
vent the result which is accepted in order to carry it on. 
But not even for that great end is England justified in com- 
mitting a crime, in commencing a war for a cause which has 
no plea of self-defence, or urgent necessity, or claim on 
avenging justice. For it is war these men want, and not 
recognition, a breach of the blockade, not merely the right 
to have Mr. Mason openly received at the Foreign Office. 
Weare to declare war on the free in order that slaveholders 
may promise one day to commence emancipation. A more 
cynical proposal was never made to a great State, or one 
which, if accepted, would tend more directly to demoralize 
the few principles by which nations contrive to save them- 


| selves from utter selfishness and contempt of right. 


And we are to do all this, to punish freemen for trying 
peacefully to limit the area of slavery—for that was the cause 
make war for an idea, and fatten on the 
profits by which the idea is sweetened, to give up every prin- 
ciple nations have ever professed, and the non-intervention 
which has just saved Italy, on the faith ofa promise made by 
a Mississippian and redeemable just thirty years hence. 
Where is the guarantee that the South, even if in its despair 
it is sincere, either will or can hereafter perform its pledge ? 
Its Government will doubtless be strong, for oligarchy is 
rarely weak, but whatever its form it cannot be absolute 
over the disposal of property. Even the Council of Ten— 
and it is, we suspect, the Venetian Constitution which Mr. 
Davis has studied most carefully—would not have dared to 


of secession—to 


istrip its whole population of their most valued property. 


The people must consent to such a treaty, and keep on con 

senting for thirty years, in the face of au annually increasing 
total of pecuniary loss, and in the teeth of their inability to 
reconstruct society, produced by the retention of one genera- 
> acknow- 
ledge, guarantee itself, for four millions of men once free 
cannot be again enslaved, except at a cost which makes them 
pecuniarily worthless. But who is to guarantee that the 
made to-day will not be torn up next year, or at the 
first moment when a European war leaves the South free to 
act. Is England to administer the South ? Or is France to 
ive a Prince President to the new Confederacy ? Even on 
hose monstrous suppositions, involving plans which, if 
successful, would overturn the whole balance of power, and 
if unsuccessful would make Western Europe the laughing- 
stock of two worlds, where is the justification for a purpose- 
less and unnecessary war—purposeless, because the very offer 
of the South shows that they know the end of their slave 
system is close at hand; unnecessary, because the North is 
ready to promise, not a future concession, but instant and 
unconditional freedom as the price of our abstinence from 
The South, if it chose, could undoubtedly 
execute its promises far more readily than the North; but 


tion of slaves. Enfranchisement ex masse would, w 


|the uneertainty of the Southern promises may well be 


weighed against the uncertainty of the Northern result, when 


ithe one involves a great war on free men in the interest of 


of the principle which, under plea of belligerent rights, they | slaveholders, and the other only observant inaction. The pro- 


violated in the case of the Trent. 

It is the offer of a future emancipation, and that alone, | 
which demands and will receive a careful consideration. In| 
making it, the South give up, it is true, the only principle | 
they have ever professed, destroy their only raison d’étre, 
and declare their revolt from a government which they 
themselves controlled, a purposeless act of caprice. On the 
same offer, even now, they might govern the Union for a 
century longer, till the irrepressible dislike which springs 
up between men of a Northern and men of a tropical civi- 
lization once again urged them to try the power of a} 
Southern, and therefore capricious, race to stand alone. They 
quitted the Union, affirming that non-extension meant ab )~ | 
lition, that the “ beautiful tree must not be girdled,” that 
slavery was a principle as well as an institution, a faith to be 


posal is, in fact, that we should gain by a great war half the 
advantage for the slaves which will be acquired simply by 
remaining at peace, 

There is, indeed, one mode in which the South may, if it 
pleases, secure recognition with the hearty assent of every 
European with a heart to feel, or a brain to comprehend, the 
first principles of freedom and political right. Let the men 
of the South who declare that their honour is dearer to them 
than their wealth, who affirm that they will all perish sooner 
than rejoin New England, rise to the height of their magnifi- 
cent opportunity, emancipate, without a bargain, for them- 
selves, in any mode they please, so the act be but irre- 
versible, and commence if they will the reconstruction of 


lsociety on the aristocratic basis which they prefer: they 


propagated instead of a profitable crime. And now, in order | 


to fight the harder, they are going to give up the ground of | 


battle, to render the extension of slavery impossible, and 
cut the “ beautiful tree” down to a stump in order that it 
may not be girdled! Well, we must not reject concessions to 





will be recognized in a week. Europe cares nothing about 
the preservation of the Union as such, would rather, if truth 
were told, see its territorial magnitude reduced within limits 
less threatening to that variety of organization which, in 
America as in the Old World, is essential to rapid and high 
political development. There is not the slightest antipathy 
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to the South except on the ground of slavery, and of the low 
type of society which slavery and democracy have together 
engendered. All men would know on the instant that for 
men who can rise to that height, who can sacrifice their 
dearest prejudices and most valued property to independence, 
and who dare reconstruct society rather than submit to a do- 
minion they detest, subjugation is no possibility. And we 
are greatly mistaken if, with that knowledge, there did not 
come a cry of admiration, an instantaneous recognition of 
the worthiness of the Southerners to bear rule, which would 
at once place the Confederacy in a position as regards 
Europe higher than the United States have ever attained. 
The governing class of a great and speedily wealthy State, 
mistress of the Gulf, and recognized as the first and most 
martial power of a great continent, that is the position in 
which enfranchisement effected without a bargain, and un- 
stained by a wretched bribe, would leave the planting aris- 
tocracy of the South. 


——— 





M. FOULD’S HOPES FOR 1863. 

\ FRENCH budget is in some sense a financial poem, 
L an effort of imagination rather than of laborious arith- 
metical understanding. Like the Indian budgets, the airy 
French structures are raised upon memory and hope, memory 
reaching far back into the past, hope stretching far into 
the future. M. Fould possibly knows the expenditure of 
1860; he confesses that he is ignorant as to the ultimate 
financial fate of 1861; the finance of 1862 is, of course, a 
mere vision as yet; yet he has devoted the most elaborate 
toil to estimating the revenue and expenditure of 1863! 
The thing is almost humorous. If the French statesman so 
chose, we might now have a really business-like estimate for 
the current year 1862, founded on a tolerably accurate ac- 
count of the expenditure of the year just ended. But this 
having been made a year ago, when there were no proper 
materials at all for making it, it is not done again now when 
there are such materials, and we have instead another 
artistic ‘“ composition,” for the finance of 1863. It is always 
far from easy to make a year’s estimate and expenditure agree, 
even when the former is made in the same year with the 
latter, but when the shadow of the coming year is cast so 
far forward as to pass over the body of an intervening year, 
how can any one expect to find in it any very accurate 
measure of correspondence with the reality ? 

Still M. Fould’s report is not uninteresting. It is not a 
budget in any real sense for 1863, but it is a series of finan- 
cial suggestions with respect to the limitations to which 
expenditure should be subjected, the means by which revenue 
may be raised, and the most effective expedients for reducing 
the very large accumulations of past deficits. 

M. Fould’s chief suggestion for the restriction of expen- 
diture is that in future there should be two, or, in point of 
fact, three budgets, each with a separate and independent 
balance between expenditure and revenue. As to one of 
these, the local expenditure, or the “dépenses pour ordre,” 
the principle has in fact been long adopted. The local 
councils vote certain sums every year which figure on both 
the debit and credit side of the general balance-sheet, so 
that they do not properly belong to the finances of the 
empire, and are only included in them to secure the minis- 
terial accountability for the funds. These local imposts 
amount to about 25,000,0007. out of the 80,000,000/. which is 
in round numbers about the average amount of the “ ordi- 
nary” imperial expenditure. 

M. Fould’s proposal to keep this portion of the account dis- 
tinct is, therefore, scarcely even a formal change. But what 
he proposes as to the extraordinary budget is more to the 
purpose, if the distinction between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary is to be kept up at all, which we must say is, we think, 
very unadvisable. M. Fould proposes that in the “ ordinary 
expenditure” should be included all the properly permanent, 
or likely to be permanent, expenses of the year, and that the 
rule in preparing it should be, after calculating with due 
regard to economy, to stretch the ways and means in order to 
cover it. On the other hand, he thinks that the rule for 
calculating the extraordinary budget should be to cut down 
the extraordinary expenditure to the extraordinary ways 
and means. We need scarcely point out that this is a mere 
effort of theoretical imagination. In the very first budget 
calculated on this principle he flagrantly violates it. He 
tells us that after taking into account all the special and ex- 
traordinary resources for 1863, there will not be enough to 
continue the public works on the scale on which the heart 
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the heart of France to listen to reason, M. Fould sugges, 
an additional duty of about a halfpenny a pound on all sai 
except where employed for manufactures, by which he hopes 
to gain 1,300,000/., and an added duty on sugar which }, 
estimates to yield 1,160,000/., and this simply in order to fing 
sufficient money for the extraordinary expenses that I’rang 
expects. It is clear, therefore, that this vision of keeping 
down extraordinary expenditure to extraordinary means 
simply a financial dream. 

More important, however, is the recommendation, if it jy 
really adhered to, to compel an immediate supply of way 
and means for both budgets, instead of trusting to the slovey) 
system of opening new credits just as fast as they are wantej 
M. Fould tells us that these fresh credits—taking only thoy 


which ought to have been included in the ordinary estiimaty 
for the years—amounted in 1860 to 5,250,000/.; and i 
1861 to 6,100,0007. And “these sums,” he adds, “ 


we uli 


the supplementary credits granted for services whic): wij 
constitute in future the extraordinary budget.” 
words, M. Fould confesses that the regular system has bea 
to underestimate purposely the ordinary expenditure pr 
sented to the Legislature by from five to six millions sterling 
annually, and to throw these sums on the credits for whi 
no provision was made by the Legislature. It is seareel/ 
possible to imagine a system politically more fraudulent. [if 
M. Fould really restores the principle of true balance-s|ivets | 
he will have effected a very simple, but most whok somel 


the cost of Government. 

The proposals for restoring a balance between the ordinary 
expenditure and ordinary revenue consist in an apparently 
serious recommendation to keep down the army to 400,00) 
effective soldiers and 85,700 horses (the men nunbere 
660,000 in 1859, but have been already reduced to 446,000) 


on the wealthier classes while diminishing it on the poorer 
He proposes to release about 1,200,000 working men from 


expense of a patent, at a sacrifice to the Treasury of about 
200,0007. He proposes the following new taxes : 


Taxes. Estimated to produce 


Tax on horses and carriages . . . . ww. we. £220,000 
Extra registration taxes and new securities for the old 800,001 
Extrastamps . .... . 380,00) 
Duty on bills of exchange, &c. 18,000 


Duty on receipts, &e. . 2. . 2. 1 500,00 


reform; in fact, the reform of making. honest confession ¢ 
” » 


and the army expenditure to about 15,200,000/., and to kee f 
down the expenditure of the navy and colonial administration J 
to 6,720,000/. ; and on the other hand, to increase the taxation 7 


' 
all direct taxes, and individual working tradesmen from the j 


which strictly belong to ordinary annual expenses, ayff 


be much larger if I had not taken care to subtract al! th) 
extraordinary credits opened for unforeseen expenses, ani ff 


In other : 





or nearly 2,000,000/. With this sum, M. Fould hopes to 
term that can be applied to a conjecture so remote. On his 
extraordinary budget he was obliged, as we have seen, to add 
also taxes computed to yield more than 2,000,000/., though 
he is pleased to hope they will be temporary—as temporary, 
we doubt not, as the wish for extensive public works. 

M. Fould hopes, at all events, that his new system will 
prevent such deficits as have marked the last few years, 
which have been, he says, as follows : 7 
Accumulated up to beginning of the year 1860 
Deficit for the year 1860 — 

‘ 1861 (at least) 


. £29,160,000 
4,160,000 
5,649,000 

£38,960,000 

- . ». + 1,860,000 


” ” 





Less on Italian funds transferred 
£40,320,000 
However sure he may be that this sum is not likely to in- 
crease under his new system, it is still very desirable to 
reduce it without adding, if it can be helped, to the perma- 
nent burdens of the country. M. Fould’s scheme for doing 
this is at least ingenious. To diminish a debt without 
money, is always a difficult problem; but he proposes to 
diminish it by what is, in effect, a new loan, yet one which 
will not add to the annual interest which the State has to 
bear. The interest on the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. stock 
amounts now, it seems, to 6,934,0007. On the 14th March 
next, the Government recover the right, which they had 
surrendered for ten years, to offer to their creditors the 
alternative of being paid off, or of a conversion of their 
stock into Three per Cent. stock. It does not seem likely 





of France is fixed. Instead, therefore, of trying to persuade 


that the Government can pay them off. They certainly 


J 


£1,948,00 F 


have a surplus on his ordinary budget in 1863, if hope is a} 
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cannot do so without a fresh loan, and probably the fresh loan 
would not be negotiated on more favourable terms. M. Fould 
proposes, therefore, to convert their stock into stock of the 
ordinary Three per Cents by giving the holders as much 
Three per Cent stock as will yield an equivalent annual value, 
on their paying the difference in the price of the two stocks. 
The Four-and-a-Half being liable to be either paid off at par 
if the Government could raise the money, or to be con- 
verted into Three per Cents, do not, of course, command as 
good a proportionate price as the latter; and at the present 
rates, M. Fould says that an amouut of stock yielding 187. 
a year in Four-and-a-Half per Cents is worth less by 327. 
than the stock yielding the same sum in Three per Cents. 
If the whole 6,934,0002. were therefore made to represent 
interest on the proper amount of eapital in Three per Cents, 
the capital debt of the country would of course be increased by 
one half the nominal amount of the Four-and-a-Half per Cent 
stock, but the rentiers would have received a great advantage 
in getting a stock not liable to reduction in value, and would 


have to pay for that advantage 32/. for each annual sum of 


182. M. Fould therefore calculates that if he could get as 
much as 327. on each of the 3,800,000 annuities of 187. for the 
change proposed, he would realize about 12,000,0007. towards 
the red.ction of the deficit, without any fresh burden on 
the revenue, merely, in fact, by the sacrifice of an option 
which there is no immediate prospect of being able to 
exercise. If, as he seems to expect, he could not get so 
much as 32/. for each annuity of 18/., he might still raise 
10,000,000/. by the cperation. That the proposal is rational 
enough in principle is obvious. The only question is whether, 
on the one hand, the rentiers would consent to buy this ad- 
vantage at any price which would render it worth while, 
and, on the other, if there is no probable hope of redeeming 
these Four-and-a-Half per Cents some years hence on much 
better terms. . 

On the whole, M. bould’s report bears marks of an honest 
purpose. The question remains whether it will be worked 
honestly by his colleagues. The supplemental credit system 
may be abolished without much useful result, if extraordi- 
rary budgets are still to include ordinary expenses, while 
submitted to the Legislature with all the empressement and 
urgency of an immediate and essential State necessity. 

ENGLAND'S LATEST POSSESSION. 

\EOGRAPHY is a luxury which has only in very late 

NW years taken any real hold on the dwellers in these 
isles. The generation now in the prime of manhood grew 
up in profound indifference to that science, thereby keeping 
unconsciously within them an undeveloped taste, an un- 
worked mine of enjoyment, which we hope many of them 
have stumbled upon, and are heartily rejoicing over the 
fruition of, in these used-up times. How many of our 
readers are there who cannot remember marvellously comic 
geographical notions, which, in the shape of answers in 
examinations of one kind or another, went the round of 
school or college in their time? We well remember, our- 
selves, the stock answers at one great school to every question 
in ancient geography. “An island in the Zgean Sea” was 
the first, and, if that failed, the second barrel was, “ A city 
in Asia-Minor.”’ It was considered almost an ungentle- 
manly thing in a master to express more than measured 
disapprobation when an examinee had offered these conse- 
cutive solutions to any otherwise insoluble geographical 
problem. Thanks to Sir Roderick Murchison, and the Geo- 
graphical Society at home, and to Livingstone and his com- 
peers, the daring travellers and explorers of all the out-of- 
the-way corners of the earth, matters are altering very fast. 
In a few years we shall all, it is to be hoped, be pretty well 
posted up in our geography, social and physical, and shall 
be able, most of us, to tell not only where cities are, but why 
they are where they are, and could not have been anywhere 
else ; to explain how rivers have come to run at all, and how 
they and the hills have settled matters between them, and 
given us the earth as we have it now; and what chance our 
children will have of keeping pretty much the same sort of 
mundane surface to play and fight out their little bit of world- 
history upon. 

However, as the good time in the geographical sense has 
not yet come, our readers who are experts will, we hope, 
pardon us for offering to the general public a few geogra- 
phical facts, “not generally known,” as we can vouch from 
personal experience. The first, then, of these to which we 
desire to call attention is the fact in physicial geography, 
that there is a little island, by name Lagos, scarcely so big 


indeed, if we may judge by the maps appended to books of 
travel in those parts, as the Isle of Wight, lying off the Guinea 
Coast, in the Bight of Benin, and commanding the mouths of 
the river Ogun. Secondly, that this island of Lagos, together 
with certain portions of the neighbouring mainland—limits 
not accurately known—form part of that empire on which 
the sun never sets, and of which we are all so proud. Thirdly, 
that some eighty miles up the aforesaid river is situate a 
town by name Abeokuta, in which is gathered the largest 
black population which is known to be living in one com- 
munity on the face of the globe. And, lastly, that the next- 
door neighbour on the west and north-west of ourselves and 
our allies, the Abeokutans, is the King of Dahomey, who, 
besides his large landed territory, may be said virtually to 
rule over most of the coast between Lagos and the Ashanti 
country, Whidah and Bodagry being, in fact, the seaports of 
his capital, Abomey. 

To people who do not read their gazette carefully, the 
fact that we have for fellow-citizens the islanders of Lagos will 
probably cause some astonishment. However, there is the 
fact, and so they will just do well to accept it and say no more 
about it; as, if they have the faintest insight into the cha- 
racter of John Bull, they may feel perfectly sure that, having 
put his hoof on this same island of Lagos and appurtenances 
(be they what they may), he will be in no hurry at all to lift 
it again. For ourselves, though we hold that England owns 
about as much of the earth’s surface already as she can 
cleverly manage, we cannot help rejoicing that Lagos has 
been added to us. It came about thus: For many genera- 
tions, probably from the days of old Hawkins, the kings of 
Lagos had been vigorous supporters of the slave trade, and, 
owing to the peculiar convenience of their possessions for its 
prosecution, very successful ones. At various times in years 
past we have had difficulties with these monarchs, and, in- 
deed, have been more than once driven to the ultima ratio 
of shot and shell, before these perverse miniature Bombas of 
West Africa could be brought to look at matters through 
our spectacles. Fortunately, the succession in Lagos 1s 
not strictly settled, and so it fell out at last that 
there was ‘one of the old brand of kings in possession 
‘named Kosoko, a vigorous slave-trader, as his unhappy 
fathers had been before him, and a pretender to the 
throne, one Akitoye, who was a favourite with the 
| missionaries, and who had conscientious objections to the 
islave trade. Whether or no the conscience of Akitoye was 
quickened by the prospect of an alliance with the British we 
have no means of judging ; at any rate, it came about that 
such an alliance was formed. The speedy consequence was, 
that Kosoko retired into private life on the mainland, and 
his whereabouts is not now distinctly known, and Akitoye 
reigned in his stead. Since this event, the King of Lagos 
has been a faithful ally of the British. The late King, next 
in descent, we believe, from Akitoye, conceived the desire of 
retiring into private life, and last year succeeded in carrying 
his desire into effect. He has ceded his kingdom to the 
Queen of England, in consideration of a pension equivalent 
to his revenues, which consisted chiefly of the export duties 
on palm-oil and other products. The amount is trifling 
enough, and we do sincerely hope that he may get it punc- 
tually paid. The treaty, if we may judge by a summary of 
it which has fallen under our notice, does not seem to be at 
all carefully worded in the part which provides for the 
retiring pension. 

Trifling as this event may seem from other points of view 
| —this cession of a microscopic island near the equator—we 
believe it to be one of no small importance when looked at in 
connexion with the slave trade. Notwithstanding the in- 
dustrious assertions which meet us so frequently in many 
papers—that our blockading squadron is powerless, that mis- 
sions are powerless, that the palm-oil trade is powerless, that 
every possible effort of curs im Africa has been, must, and 
shall be, powerless, to put down the slave trade, that it is 
in fact now brisker than it has been for many years—we be- 
lieve it to be a very certain fact that along the whole coast 
from Sierra Leone to Fernando Po, in Liberia, the Ashanti 
country, the Ivory Coast, the whole coast of the Bight of 
Benin, and the huge swampy delta formed by the great Niger, 








| that accursed trade has been put down, and isin fact all but 


extinct, except 


on that small strip of coast lying between 
the sea and the kingdom proper of Dahomey, and which is, 
if not a part of the kingdom, at any rate virtually subject to 
the King of Dahomey. We say the slave trade has been 
actually put down along the whole of this coast, by the 
squadron, by missions, and by trade combined. Neither of 
these could have done the work without the other two, and it 
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is impossible to apportion the credit between them. We do] had thoughts,” for a time at least, 
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— 


“of takine orders.” 


not say that occasionally in some nook of the coast a slaver| Even while we expose the delusion in the charity of spiritual 


may not have put in and found a cargo in the last few years, | 
>| the intention. When the Standard and the Saturday Review 


but that the trade as an organized trade, popular with the 


chiefs, and openly carried on by them whenever the cruisers | 
are out of sight, is no more, except in the Dahomey country. 


And now we are settled on the flank of this King of 


Dahomey, and no one who takes the least interest in, or 


brotherhood, we are bound to do justice to the excellence of 
are apparently trying to make peace between England and 
ithe Federal Government impossible, they are, in fact, 
‘| carried away by a generous horror for the fratricidal con. 
test which the Cabinet of Washington is directing. When 


knows anything about the recent history of West Africa, can| England is urged to break the blockade, the politician ig 
doubt for a moment that the time is at hand when we and} only thinking of distressed operatives and a noble eight 


the King of Dahomey shali have to settle accounts, and | millions of men struggling for independence. 


arrange the terms of our future neighbourhood. 
shall be done is a question of no small moment. 


set about it in our old style, send peremptory messages and | Georgia. 


demands to him, and, should he hesitate or remonstrate, 
blockade his coast, land troops at Whidah or Bodagry, and 
march on Abomey? This is the simplest course, and that most 
agreeable to British notions. There are several objections, 
however. The coast is a huge marsh, infested by the worst 
kind of African fevers ; there are no roads, no food, searcely 
any inhabitants. Anexpedition would in all likelihood, and 
judging by former operations of this kind, lose at least sixty 
per cent. of its numbers. If we should reach the capital 
and dethrone the King, it by no means follows that we should 
have succeeded in our real object. 
But what alternative is there? 
that there is one, at least, which deserves a trial. It has 
been proved now that these African kings and chiefs are 


men of acuteness, who are able to appreciate argument and | 
weigh evidence, and have not only a keen eye to their own} 
interests, but in many cases are quite capable, if properly | 


handled, of acting from higher motives than we have ever 
given them credit for. There is every reason to believe that 
the King of Dahomey is by no means such a fiendish savage 
as Englishmen are wont to consider him. He is probably 


no worse than his neighbours, and the returns for palm-oil | 
and other benefits arising from lawful commerce and inter- | 
course with us have convinced the most obdurate of these | 
that there is a good deal to be said for keeping their people | 


in their own country. If this side of the case were fairly 


put before him by a person used to African habits, some | 
man who can handle him properly, impressing on him the | 
fact that Lagos is now English territory, and that Abeokuta | 


has an English consul, without using these facts as a direct 
menace, we have little doubt that a satisfactory treaty may 
be obtained from him. At any rate, we do hope that all 
possible means will be tried before a British force is thrown 
into such a pestilent swamp as Dahomey. 

Mr. Freeman, the first Governor of Lagos, will be doing 
his country good service it he can bring this intractable 
potentate to book without a war. He will be ably seconded 
by Mr. Taylor, the first Consul of Abeokuta, than whom 
certainly no better man could have been found by Govern- 
ment for his very arduous post. He it was who commanded 
the Pleiad in the Niger Expedition of 1854, the only really 
successful one which has ever ascended that river. And he, 
in conjunction with a missionary and a few captains and 
supercargoes of English vessels, succeeded, some ten years 
back, in persuading the chiefs in the old Calabar river to do 
away with the custom of human sacrifices, fearfully prevalent 
up to that time. On these gentlemen, in great measure, 
will depend the immediate future of this part of the African 
coast, a country of which it is difficult to over-estimate the 
importance, even from a commercial point of view. Those 
of us who are loyal to England’s great work of emancipation 
—of repaying to the negro race the debt heaped up through 
near 300 dreary years—and what Englishman is there who, 
in his heart of hearts is not loyal to that work, does not wish 


to see that debt repaid ?—will rejoice with us that another | 


and important step has been achieved, and that if the end is 
not yet, there are signs both in the Old and New World that 
it is not far off. 





THE SENTIMENTAL SIDE OF MAN-STEALING. 


R. Increase Mather, in his Treatise on the Wonders of 
the Invisible World, observes that the most pious 


nations and men are the most liable to be tempted by the | 


devil. This principle will probably explain the occasional 
lapses from morality which surprise common observers in 
the Tory press and politicians. They are not depraved by 
any vulgar frailty of the flesh, the spirit of party, or the 
caleulation of gain; they are only beguiled by the subtlest 
and most dangerous of theologians—by one who “ can quote 
Scripture to his purpose,” and who, if Gray may be believed, 


How this | tice, and philanthropy are all on the side of 
Shall we| Mr. Jefferson Davis and the man-stealers of Alabama and 


Well, it seems to us| 


Honour, jus. 
f po inti 
re pudiating 


It is a comfort to know that if a few blatant 
| journals get up a war, involving sixty millions of men of the 
| same lineage, and spreading ruin over every quarter of the 
globe, we shall cut throats and burn cities under sure and 
certain warrant of Holy Scripture. 
| But the last new gospel of peace and good-will among 
'men, of which Mr. Beresford Hope is the self-elected evan. 
| gelist, deserves some special notice before a God-fearing 
people receives it into its canon. It seems that in mercy to 
the slaves, on whose bondage the future glories of Secessia 
are to be built up, we are bound to throw the moral weight 
of England, if we do not add her fleets and armies, into the 
scale of the Southern States. We are too apt, it appears, to 
forget that Quashy has delicate moral sensibilities, and is 
more pained by a slight to his vanity than by an outrage 
to his self-respect. North, of Dixon’s line he may make 
money and enjoy it, marry and hope to see his children grow 
up around him, educated and respectable ; he may have his 
chapel or meeting-house, and may move from place to place. 
But by the more probable account he is not allowed to 
travel in the same conveyances as whites or sit by their side 
jat church, and he lives outside their society in a separate 
world of his own. South of Dixon’s line, he cannot hold 
property ; he is liable to be separated from his wife and see 
her sold to another man; his children are not his own ; educa- 
tion and religious worship are at the mercy of his master, 
jand he cannot leave his plantation except under fear of 
arrest. But being thus to all intents and purposes a brute, 
his masters treat him with the contemptuous familiarity 
shown to a dog; and allow him to take his place in an om- 
|nibus or a steamer. In New Orleans, and less generally in 
| other places, mulatto and creole mistresses are in request. 
Of any further social advantage there is no question. The 
| black is no more a citizen in the South than in the North, 
| and is much less likely ever to become one. Nevertheless, 
a balance being struck, it is assumed that his position is 
| better in the Slave States than in the Free. 
We have no wish to promote a cause which is sufficiently 
strong in itself by any exaggeration. The exclusiveness 
|of the white race in the North is undoubtedly pushed 
}to an absurd extent; the long spectacle of the negro’s 
| degradation appears to have deadened the sentiment of a 
jcommon humanity. Still it should not be forgotten that a 
strong and growing party has constantly protested against 
'the irrational prejudice. Above all it must be remem- 
| bered that the difficulties of the negro’s position lie in the 
i very fact that he is free. Whatever the latent capabilities of 
|the black race may be, it certainly is at present, and must 
remain for years to come, incapable of self-government in a 
| free state. The experiment of admitting Chinamen, who 
jare much higher in the scale of civilization, to the rights of 
citizenship, has been tried, and has broken down in California 
and in our own colonies. It is, therefore, a difficult question, 
| how far men who are children politically, whom years of bar- 
| barism and misuse have brutalized, and who are yet free and 
may become wealthy, can be admitted into ordinary society 
| without political consequences. The spectacle of a mixed 
race, such as is seen in Mexico and Guatemala, is not one 
| which even abolitionists can contemplate with satisfaction. 
The line of demarcation between privates and officers in the 
| old American army was notoriously more rigid than in our 
| own more aristocratic service ; and the black or half-caste in 
New York is treated with reserve and a certain dislike, pre- 
| cisely because his claims to a kind of equality among men are 
admitted. It is no institution that is at fault, but society is 
| passing slowly and painfully through a period of transition. 
| Contrast, however, Northern shopocracy in this, their weakest 
| side, with the planters of the South, and take the Southern 
| gentleman at his best—polished, generous, and humane— 
|such a man as Mrs. Stowe has painted in St. Clair or Uncle 
|John. Our imaginary gentleman will, of course, shrink 
‘from the enormities which law permits, from breaking up 
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families, from selling women into shame, or setting a price on 
the heads of runaways. 
are well housed, well clothed, and abundantly fed ; 
them holidays and patches of ground ; ae will protect them 
against his own overseer. Still, at bes life will 
the life of brutes; the missionary will be discouraged ; 
teacher almost pooees not allowed; men whose every 
action is directed and every want provided for are certain to 
grow up like children without foresight self-restraint : 
purity is not a savage virtue; and Mr. Olmsted and others 
pave observed that the licentious language of household 
slaves is a moral cancer in every Southern family, the 
children are often in consequence sent North for education. 
A certain spaniel-like attachment to the hand that flings the 
bone and holds the whip, is the highest it is the ideal 
virtue of the slave. Bad as this picture is, it is the best. 
Where the master brutal or licentious, or a spend- 
thrift, or even a bad manager, or where he allows bis under- 
lings to manage for him, the slave, of course, sinks lower 
through every variety of ill-treatment and degradation. If 
four millions of men are 
joyments of swine and the fate of dogs to freedom embittered 
by the possibility of being cut on Broadway, that fact alone 
would sufficiently damn the system under which they live. 
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eccentricity, 


larming to learn that relatives, who have 


itisa 
1 


e justl: y—offer nded by extravagance of life or manner, can 
not only lay bare before the world all the faults and foibles 
fa man’s whole career, but by thus invoki 1e aid of the 
Court of Chancery, can compel him to expose his vices and 
consummate hts ruin at his own expense 


nothing in the case 
can dwell 
ithout relief. 
in- 
ir neclect. A 


spirits, spoiled 


There is, er, from first to last, 
m which the mind of any ré 
with satisfaction. The picture is absolutely \ 
it is doubtful whether this — py lad has 
jured by the kindue latives, or th 
boy of dull inte animal 
by the foolish indulgence of his parents, could only be re- 
if restrained at all, by immovable temper and self- 


But these seem tohave been precisely the qualitiesof 
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strained, 
restraint. 
centlemen selected for his tutors were most in want. 


| We have heard their tale from their own lips, and no doubt 


The chance of making men of them would justify a civil war. 


But Mr. Yancey, Mr. Beresford Hope, and their fellows, are 
perfect!) y well aware that the slave is not contented. They 


know that if he were set free he would not work for his pre- | 


sent wages, that if he has a chance he runs away, and that 
the worst danger of the present war is the dread lest a brutal 


and oppressed population should burn the houses of their 
patriarchal and chivalrous 
It may seem needless to dwell 
self-evident. Were arguments like 
brought out at any other time, they might be dismissed wit! 
that sort of praise for ingenuity which a schoolboy’s exercise 
obtains where there is no question of thought. The 
thesis that a snub to a man’s gentility more i 
than stealing his labour, him, and 
children, is quite one for Mr. Trollope’s club of Geese, or for 
debating society. But there are periods when even 


What Mr. Hope and the Tory press 


masters over their heads. 
on facts which are almost 
Mr. Beresford Hope's 


its 


is une 
scourging selling his 
2 boys’ 
nonsense is criminal. 
wish, is to sophisticate 
which induced England to ruin her colonies, and add twenty 
millions to her debt, not quite a generation ago. Every 
species of misrepresentati m is resorted to. The organ of 
Southern rowdyism is quoted as the index of Northern 
opinion; a noted anti-slave ‘ry soldier is transformed into a 
“Jeader of border ruffians ;’ and while Southern steamers 
are quietly slipping out of Charleston harbour, the Federal 
Government is charged with having destroyed i Last of 
all, the high moral tone is assumed; the horrors of a fratri- 
eidal war are denounced by men who lately thought it no 
fratricide for England to attack America; and we are in- 
vited to sympathize with the South in mercy to the slave. 
In God’s name, if are to commit a great crime, let 
us do it without hypocrisy. If the flag of England is 
really to float side by side with that of the slave-owning 
South, let us say at once that cotton is a greater necessity 
to us than righteous dealing and honour; that we are 
justified in cutting the throats of Northerners, 
they are not up to our standard as gentlemen, or because 
Mr. Bright admires their constitution, or because we think 
we could annex Maine, and split up East and West. A 
successful crime is sure to carry with it its own apology 
to the world, but of what possible use is cant? We are 
certain to have the God who marches with great battalions 
on our side, and what other Deity can the confederates of 
man-steale rs expect or desire to have in their ranks? Does 
Mr. Hope really suppose that any amount of pious grimace 
will cheat Heaven out of its own purpose, or induce men 
and women to believe in their hearts that Christ died to set 
all men free—except niggers ? 


we 


because 


THE WINDHAM CASE. 
\ JITH Englishmen, an argument addressed to the purse 
; seldom fails; and the announcement of Mr. Wind- 
ham’s counsel, that the establishment of his client’s sanity 
will add some 20,000/. to the enc umbrances on his estate, 
will probably nerve the ¥ ‘lic indignation to outlive even 
the intolerable tedium of this age inguiry. Men of 
common sense are already asking each other whether the 
question at issue mi; ght not bave been decided at least at : 
more moderate cost, and whether this is not a somewhat ex- 


away the moral abhorrence of slavery, 


his part, 


| shall be conducted 


jury 


But you cannot soften a pupil’s manners 
Windham’s un ‘les should 


they had provocation. 


by knocking him down That Mr. 


really so sunk as to prefer the en-| support the tutors against what they regarded as his insub- 


ordination, and that his mother, who appears to have been 
her own should take 
other conditions requisite to 


severed from her family by marriage, 
seem to be the only 
account for that astounding care er of recklessness, ine ptitude, 
h, for now some thirty days, the 
There is no n to dwell on 
of t! evidence. It 
ich this miserable 


and shamelessness, with whie 


7, | 
ua 


yublic has been nauseated. 
| 


the filthy a id often incredible details 1e 





discloses a sort of Walpurgis night, in wl 

representative of an ancient house is to be seen surrounded 
by a gibbering circle of degrading associates—low lodging- 
house keepers, sharp money-lenders, railway-g ards, police- 
men, prostitutes, and attorneys, all eager for booty —while 
the pigeon, not very clear-headed at the best of times, 
muddled yet more by the discrepancy between his compara- 
tive nar yw present income a id his really splendid future 
prospects, yields himself an easy prey, until, finally, his 
re] itions, irritate d by his follies, their family pride re volted 
by thes hamie ‘SS 1m} rudence ot his marriage, att ribute, in 
their to mental disease the consequences of an 


ind! gnation, 
evil training for which it is impossible to hold them wholly 
irresponsible 

But it is not so much to the incidents ofa strife which is 
still sub judice that public attention be directed 
as to the nature of the procedure by which questions of this 
poor Mr. Windham’s case, the com- 


, } 
should 


kind are decided. 


mission has been issued, the witnesses summoned, and 
the lawyers feed. But we do trust that this is the 
last time that common sense will be shocked by so extra- 


an expenditure of time and money. In the first 


vagant 
the whole form of the proceedings is unnecessarily 


place, 


costly. What valid reason can be given—the historical 
causes of it are sullicientl) on the surtace—why the sanity 
of a living man should not be pss in the same way 
as that of a deceased testator ? Lf, instead of an inquiry be- 


fore a Master in Lunacy and ras bag sa jurymen, the law 
allowed an similar to that of devisavit vel non to be 
tried on cireuit by a common law judge and twelve jurymen, 
that half the expense would be saved. The 
would receiy a each for the whole trial in- 
stead of two guineas each for every day it lasts. The ex- 
penses ot the witnesses would be less, and the fees of counsel 
would be infinitely less. But great as would be the saving in 
, it would be still greater in time. It is not easy for 
in Lunacy to control counsel of far greater emi- 
» bar than he himself will ever attain. Lrrelevant 
and useless cross-examinations would 
not be tolerated | f the superior judges. And it is 
not too much to say that before such a tribunal the cause 
could not have been spun out to half its intole rable length. 
But the absurdity has been reached in the deci- 
sion of the that the examination of Mr. Windham 
in private. The Legislature has expressly 
refused to give this oe »wer of secret examination even to the 
Judge of the Court Divorce, matters are daily in- 
vestigat ed compared with which the most prurient details of 


Issuc 


it is probable 


e one guine 


money 
a Master ir 
nence at the 
evidence, repetition, 


Ny One Oo 


climax of 
Master 


where 


> Windham case are almost decent. lhe minds of the 
re should, indeed, be scrupulously preserved from bias ; 
but they ught not to be abandoned to caprice Their 
functions must be exercised in the light ot day, and as 
soon as the verdict is delivered, it is the duty of the 
public press to see that it is the fair result of the evidence 
on which it professes to be grounded But how can a 
verdict be even discussed which will be based not so much 


on the evidence of the witnesses whom the public has heard 
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as on that of the alleged lunatic whom it has not. This 
secrecy is not only opposed to the feelings and habits of the 
community, it is earnestly deprecated by Mr. Windham 
himself. If, indeed, it were a concession made to his ner- 
vousness, to his anxiety as to the result of a trial which may 
deprive him of liberty and reduce him for ever to the level 
of a child, while we deplored we might acquiesce in the de- 
cision. But it does seem hard that an accused, who claims 
the advantages of an open trial, and courts publicity—the 
right conceded to the meanest criminal—should be denied, 
not for his own, but for his judge’s sake. “If the public 
were present,” it is Mr. Warren who would “be dumb.” 
The first idea of any one who has fresh in his mind some of 
the stories in the Diary of a Late Physician will be, What 
very nasty questions Mr. Warren must be going to ask! But 
from the infantine naiveté of his remarks whenever a witness 
has alluded to anything naughty, we imagine that ever since 
the publication of the work in question he has gradually 
been growing to his present happy state of childlike inno- 
cence. It isa lovely thing to see a middle-aged lawyer of 
this ethereal purity of mind. It is not a common result of 
practice at the bar, and great sacrifices should be made to 
preserve so rare and so precious an exotic. But justice also 
is something worth. The liberty of the subject is a thing 
Englishmen have been accustomed to value. The feelings 
are touched by the agony of a man pleading for all the 
dearest rights of manhood, and even Mr. Warren’s modesty 
may be bought too dear. 

It would not, however, be fair to attribute even the prin- 
cipal blame to any defects in the tribunal. Litigation is, 
after all, a kind of war, and the bulk of the legal armies will 
be proportioned to the magnitude of the stake. But it 
would be only just, so Jong as the interests of the alleged 
lunatic and his relatives are regarded as essentially diffe- 
rent, that the victor should enjoy the spoils of war. At 
present, the Lords Justices act as a sort of grand jury, 
deciding on affidavits submitted to them, whether there is a 
prina facie case for the issuing of the commission. And it 
is obviously hopeless to ask for costs from the discretion of 
judges who have already decided that there is a case for 
inquiry. We would alter this practice, and make the costs 


ee 
Liberalism are employing it to attack the principles as wel] 
as the excesses of popular government, talking of restricted 
suffrage as if it were a moral law, and condemning popula 
passion as if they wished to destroy instead of restrainip 
the executive power of popular opinion. We are told that 
the populace always elect feeble men, as if Louis Napoleoy 
had been chosen by an aristocracy, and ordered to look at the 
American want of respect for free nationalities, as if Castle. 
reagh had not been, a Tory, or the authors of the pact of 
Vienna had been elected by universal suffrage. Now we ar 
bidden to reject all Reform Bills because decent Americans 
would like to restrict the suffrage, and then we are ordered 
to cancel Australian freedom because the Australians in the 
crisis of a great question—no less a one than their right to live 
on the soil they own—have dismissed one or two Ministries, 
We may safely leave the cause of English reform to the recoil 
which is sure to follow all this wholesale denunciation, but 
Englishmen only know Australian politics through the co. 
lumns of the very clever and exceedingly prejudiced corre. 
spondent of the Times. It may be worth while, therefore, 
to point out that although the Legislatures of Australia com. 
mit many blunders, still, if the indictment is to be made 
general, there is a large set off to be reckoned on the credit 
side. 

And first we may remark, that although Mrs. Mother. 
country ought through her agent, the Governor, to exercise 
in each colony a distinctly restraining and Conservative in. 
fluence, any plan for the general resumption of the power 
of self-government, is simply a matter of rather tedious 
political speculation. England has not the least intention 
of blockading Australian ports, because her own next Reform 
Bill has been anticipated by a few years, and a few lucky 
mechanics have been elected to seats in unpaid Legislatures, 
and short of that, the power to resume self-government does 
not exist. The local Governments, with all their faults, have 
secured the attachment of the people—that most conservative 
of results—and must work out their own problem without 
any intervention of the Deus ex machind in the struggle. 
The Colonial Office may keep a tighter hand on their Governors 
—and we sincerely wish they would ; may abolish the upper 
Houses which only deprive the Chamber which is the real de- 





in all cases follow the event. The good old rule of the Eng- | 
lish law, that the loser pays, is, we are convinced, a whole- | 
some one. And the change would be in entire harmony | 
witli the traditions of the law and the feelings of the public. | 
A petitioner would be compelled, by the danger of being 
saddled with costs in case of failure, to prune with a vigorous 
hand all expenditure that could be avoided. This would be 
the natural check on unnecessary litigation. Not that we 
would insinuate even that in these cases the relatives are 
commonly actuated by sordid or vindictive motives. But 
there must bea feeling that the wretched scapegrace has 
stained the name of which they are justly proud—that he is 
scattering what he did not gather, and squandering the pro- 
perty by which his ancestors hoped to perpetuate the dignity 
of their house—feelings just and natura! in themselves, but 
which lead them to view all his actions with a jaundiced eye, 
and into which the frailty of human nature, uncontrolled by 
any tangible penalty, will be unconsciously but inevitably | 
drawn. 

Unhappily for Mr. Windham himself, this inquiry must | 
terminate either in his being restored to full liberty of action, 
or placed under a life-long restraint. We have recently 
pointed out the advantages that would ensue from the re- 
cognition of incapacity, as a medium state of mind, distin- 
guished from insanity. A person found incapable might be 
allowed a qualified liberty and the control of his income, but 
be restrained from dissipating his capital to the ruin of his 
family and himself. To hope for the immediate introduction 
of such a principle is, perhaps, premature, though all parties 
would be gainers by it, and none more so than the prodigal 
himself. But, meantime, we cannot believe that the ensuing 
session will be allowed to pass away without some remedy, 
or at least mitigation, being devised for so crying an evil. 
If so, a great public scandal will have elicited a great public 
good, and the lawyers will not, as now, be the only gainers 
by the Windham ease. 








DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA. 

‘' explosion of gas always induces a few score of house- 
L holders to make themselves miserable by taking to 
candles, and we do not therefore wonder at the reaction 
against democracy produced by the American civil war. It 
is, however, going a little too far. The secret enemies of 





pository of power of its most conservative element ; and may, 
of course, employ as well as retain the constitutional power of 
veto. But there is only one event which would justify the 
suspension of the power of self-government, and that one is 
believed in Australia itself to be impossible. The best 
Australians declare that the idea of repudiation, so sedu- 
lously ascribed to them, has never been entertained, and 
challenge their calumniators to produce one speech having 
that tendency, one pledge to give a vote in that direction, 
one morsel of testimony that any influential politician, no 
matter how radical, has ever expressed a wish for so dis- 
graceful acourse. We quite admit that a repudiating colony 
is an evil England could not patiently endure, but the fact 
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that a Marylebone vestry is vulgar, and capricious, and given | 


to jobs, is no proof that it will not pay its contractors, or that 
it ought to be at once punished without trial for fraudulent 


bankruptcy. Nor is it one whit more proven that mechanics | 


and small shopkeepers, even if they did form a majority of 


ithe Legislature of Victoria, would repudiate their just debts. 


On the contrary, they are a great deal more likely to despise 


\the higher moralities, and take credit to themselves for 
| possession of all practical virtue because they pay their little 


bills. 


The Legislature of Mississippi, the most impudent of 


repudiating bodies, was not composed of mechanics by any | 


means, but of the chosen chivalry of the State, great plan- 
ters, strong advocates for the right of every man to his 
property, especially when property happens to have a soul in 
it. The only act of open repudiation of a public debt which 


‘ever occurred in England was ordered by a King, Charles IL, 


and supported by a Cabinet which contained blood as pure 
as the Howards. The fact is that the Legislature of Vic- 
toria has some working men and small shopkeepers, and 
rather more, perhaps, than its fair proportion, but it has 
also men of undoubted wealth and respectability. Three 
members of the new Cabinet, Messrs. O’Shanassy, Haines, 
and Nicholson, have filled the office of Premier, and may 
claim a social grade at least as high as that of the doctor 
who, a hundred years ago, was the hope of the English Tories, 
and the “son of a working weaver,” as he called himself, 
who is to-day, and will be a hundred years hence, the re- 
gretted chief of the entire nation. But these Ministries are 
changed so often ? Of course they are changed, as Ministers 
are in England whenever a great question approaches settle- 
ment, and the numbers on either side become almost equal. 
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ut the last Ministry of Victoria, Mr. Heales’s, lasted twelve 
months, the usual lifetime of a Tory Ministry in England, 
and there have been but four Ministries since the concession 
of self-government. — In New South Wales the present 
Ministry have been in power, with one interval of four 
months, since 1857, a long term for a British Ministry, and 
all parties in all the colonies seem anxious to retain as many 
old men as a most shifting society will allow, and so keep up 
the traditions of office and personal responsibility. 

Then the objectors forget altogether to regard thespositive 
side of this self-government question. They tell us the 
number of changes, and descant on the pedigree of individual 
ministers, but they never mention that the despised Legis- 
latures have established a system of municipal government 
throughout the interior, created district courts which work 
as easily as the county courts of England, taxed their electors 
for a broad system of national education, connected all the 
great cities by the electric telegraph, and succeeded in lay- 
ing the foundation of a conservative society, by enabling 
small capitalists to invest in the purchase of public lands. 
This is a fair share of measures for bodies which have only 
endured six years, and which have had to struggle with all 
the difficulties of an unorganized Executive, and repeated 
constitutional change. That they have gone too far in the 
way of the suffrage is undoubtedly true, and true also that 
an English tradition has made the local Radicals anxious for 


that most stupid of democratic decrees, the payment of 


members; but these evils are not to be cured by resuming 


the constitutions. The Colonial Office can veto these bills if 


it likes even now, and for the rest the scene which we wit- 
ness to-day in Canada, is not precisely the one which should 
make us despair of the consequences of self-government to 
the imperial relations of any English colony. 
THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF OUR COLONIES. 
HE military defence of our colonies, so much discussed 
among politicians, and so little debated by the public, 
is certain to be the subject of angry controversy during the 





next session. 
the world, that defence will involve expenditure large enough 
to be seriously felt by the British tax-payer. We have had 
to concentrate 7000 men in New Zealand on account of a local 
quarrel, and we are about to garrison Canada in order to pro- 
vide against an imperial one. The combined expense will not 
certainly be less, transport included,thanaclear million a year, 
and is certain to draw down censure not only from the Peace 
party, but from those who, like Mr. Lowe, think we injure the 
colonies by giving them the freedom of grown men without the 
responsibilities which should accompany manhood. The ques- 
tion would not be a diflicult one but for the chaotie state of 
public opinion upon the subject. The evidence taken by the 
sme of Commons committee shows that the Parliamentary 
chiefs are almost diametrically opposed to each other. The 
Edinburgh Review, which analyzes and sums up the evidence, 
comes to the sulky conclusion that the issue 1s badly stated 
by both sides, while the public seem to imagine that the 
question involves that of the retention of colonies, and can- 
not discover why, as we do not intend to surrender them, it 
should ever be mooted beyond the walls of an Oxford leeture- 
room. 

There never was a better opportunity for arriving at a con- 
clusion on our colonial defences than is presented by the 
Canadian difficulty, for there never was an occasion on which 
prejudice was so weak. Englishmen of all classes have been 
profoundly touched by the readiness with which the Cana- 
dians have sprung to arms, by the hearty cordiality with which 
they have expressed their preference for our own institu- 
tions, and by the steady loyalty with which they have post- 
poned their own immediate interests to the imperial honour. 
It is something to hear that the eitizens of a defenceless city 
like Toronto have risked its destruction rather than run the 
chance, however remote, of separation from England, that 
Irishmen defy the “ sympathizers” ofthe United States, and 
that Catholie Bishops of French extraction have summoned 
their flocks to arms, declaring the sway of Great Britain the 
guarantee of order and independence. This is the end we 
have through years 
is something to know that for once we have neither missed 


our aim, nor been misunderstood just at the moment when | é ; ‘ 
Admit that hate of the | fleet, at least one suflicient to protect the freedom of the lakes. 


that aim had been fully secured. 
Yankees was the strongest feeling of the Canadians, and still 
we must remember the old rule idem velle idem nolle is 
the surest guarantee of friendship. The Canadians may be 
assured that the defences of Canada will be discussed in no 


In two instances, and at opposite corners of 





of self-sacrifice striven to reach, and it | always entail. 
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grudging spirit, that we shall act towards them only as we 
should towards any other of our most cordial and trusted 
allies, that if we still point out how far the great English 
colonies fail in their duty of self-defence, the argument is 
dictated by anxiety for them at least as much as for our- 
selves. 

The instance of Canada is the better ground of argument, 
because the greater question, which an extreme party is 
always willing to raise—the retention of the colonies—is put 
by circumstances out of court. The surrender of colonies to 
anybody except their inhabitants has never entered the 
British imagination. We are not going to give the Cape to 
the Dutch, or Mauritius to the French, even though their 
retention should involve war for a generation. As little do 
we contemplate giving up any population which clearly and 
unmistakably indicates its wish to retain our protection, and 
its readiness to submit iz ex/remis to its share of the imperial 
burden. That Canada, in time of war, must be defended, 
would be admitted even by Mr. Bright, though he would 
probably deem the Canadians fools for not desiring the 
blessing of republican rule, and not preferring Mr. Lincoln, 
who has worked with his hands, to the English club-man, 
who is apparently fit for nothing except to raise a great 
colony in six weeks into a strong armed State. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, narrowed to this: Have the Senate 
done all that freemen find it necessary or beneficial to do 
towards their own security in time of peace ? 

We hold that they have not, and that their failure indi- 
cates precisely the line which our colonial military reform 
ought to take. We have not to preach to Canada about the 
value of volunteers, the expediency of a display of spirit, 
the impossibility of defending men who will not defend them- 
selves. They acknowledge all these things heartily, and, on 
the first approach of real danger, are arming almost en masse 
with a very distinct intention not to be conquered. The 
call to the militia, the enrolment of volunteers, the forma- 
tion of a fighting yacht club, the eagerness to throw up 
earthworks, these are all healthy things; but Canada needs 
something more, and that is a nucleus, round which all this 
display of power may group itself effectively. That nucleus has 


| hitherto been the British force, one perfectly suflicient for war, 


but not sufficient for that independent and separate strength 
which every colony on its road to become a nation ought to 
desire. Why should not Canada, like America, keep up a small 
standing army ? Even five thousand artillerymen, really effi- 
cient and devoted to the colony, would be sufficient to hold 
the more important positions, to guard a colonial arsenal, and 
to allow time for the militia and volunteers to be rendered 
fit for service. Above all, they would keep up among Cana- 
dians the military spirit, those traditions of exact obedience 
which the people of the United States seem to have lost, and 
that capacity for command which would seem to be the faculty 
of all others most rapidly sacrificed in a really democratic 
society. Such a force would in no degree lessen the depen- 
dence of the colony on Great Britain. She could not stand 
alone with five thousand men, any more than without any, and 
a fleet she cannot possess for a century or more. It would 
not diminish her liberty, for it would be at her own disposal, 
and Liberals have long since accepted the truth that a 
standing army may, under a parliamentary government, be 
the best guarantee of freedom. The force would, un- 
doubtedly, strengthen the Executive in the sense of increas- 
ing its ability to suppress a riot, but the colonists have no 
tendency to exalt the mob, and no indisposition to be saved 
from such scenes as once, in Lord Elgin’s time, disgraced 
Montreal. 

The only two objections that seem to have any weight are 
the expense such a scheme would entail upon the colony, and 
the uselessness of an army without traditions or opportunity 
of active service. The first objection is simply one that 
might be applied to any portion of the administrative scheme. 
Selt-defence is one of the responsibilities of self-governmeut, 
and Canada is as much bound to provide for it as for her 
police, or Parliament, or road-making. The proof that she 
is fit for self-government is her willingness to undertake just 
these burdens, to bear, in short, some portion of the heavy 
expense which independence, according to its degree, must 
If she were independent, she would have to 
bear the cost of some ten thousand troops, to fortify some 
strong places, and to keep up, if not the matériel of a sea-going 


Being partially independent, she cught to bear part of this 


expeuse, and the mode is merely suggested as that from 


which she will obtain the largest return. She might object, 
possibly, to pay for a section of the Imperial army, to be 
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withdrawn perhaps just in her sorest need, but she can apply 
no such reasoning to a garrison maintained by herself, to be 
increased or reduced at her own pleasure, and permanently 
employed for the defence of her own extended frontier. 
Willingness to bear taxation is the first demand of civiliza- 
tion; it is the only one the Americans have always refused 
to meet, and the refusal is now shattering their system into 
fragments. 

The second objection will seem to many much more sub- 
stantial, but it is one which, if practically applied, would 
prevent the creation of any new army whatever. Armies, 
doubtless, are benefited, and greatly benefited, by their tra- 
ditions, and so are Governments, but as the colonies have 
done without the one, so they must learn to do also without 
the other. The opportunity of performing the services which 
make traditions is sure to come quite soon enough, and they 
will not have an absolutely new army to create. They can 
attract officers, non-commissioned officers, and even men from 
our ranks, exchange them if they please for a tour of foreign 
service, and even interchange regiments on certain well de- 
fined conditions. England would be to them a permanent 
military college, from which the new army would gain at 
once scientific instruction, and the spirit which is to an 
army more even than discipline. A single war would destroy 
the sense of inferiority to the Queen’s troops, and produce 
the fierce esprit de corps which to this day induces many 
Indian officers to declare the old “ Company’s Europeans” 
the best fighting animals of the two. Their fate may be 
quoted as a warning of the evil of colonial forces, but it was 
not, it must be remembered, against the Government which 
raised them that they so nearly rebelled. A body of Cana- 
dian artillerymen, disciplined, and organized in permanence, 
would still be only a nucleus for a militia strong enough to 
enforce discipline in extreme cases, yet so far untrained as 
to afford to the regular corps a constant incentive to soldierly 
pride and smartness. Had such a force existed in Canada, 
the British Government must still have despatched rein- 
forcements, but the colonists would not now be lamenting 
that the ice left their frontier exposed, and that aid might 
arrive too late. 

















THE HARTLEY COLLIERY. 


grog has been gazing throughout the week on a 
4 tragedy which, in its extent, and character, and dura- 
tion, its accumulation of all the circumstances which can 
deepen and intensify horror, is almost without a parallel. 
Men recoil always before masses of helpless suffering, though 
happily no man can share his neighbour’s death, and here 
was an entire community, two hundred and fifteen souls, all 
heads of households and young boys, swept away in one tre- 
mendous, yet slow-moving calamity. There have been cata- 
strophes as widespread, such as those caused by earthquakes or 
avalanches, but they have at least been sudden. The miners 
at Hartley Colliery were being buried alive during seven 
long days, during all which time exertion and watchfulness 
never ceased, and agony was perpetually renewed by flashes 
of a deceptive hope. ‘The awful visibleness of the disaster, 
that tone of the amphitheatre which the telegraph imparts 
to every occurrence prolonged enough for its ministration, 
adds to the calamity the effect which, henceforth, will give 
the last touch of misery to every such scene. Mothers, and 
kinsfolk, and fellow-workmen, could, as it were, all see the 
approach of the frightful death they could not prevent, and 
all England, as the telegrams dribbled in hour by hour, felt 
as if watching a torture-chamber, and chafed at its power- 
lessness to relieve. 

There was, perhaps, nobody to blame, and we question if 
that fact did not greatly increase the sadness of all observers. 
Men would rather suffer by human default than by an accident 
of this kind, by a break, as it were, in that system of Provi- 
dential guardianship on which consciously or unconsciously 
they rely for protection. Even the carelessness which, as we 
have explained in another column, was the probable occasion 
of the accident, was not its cause. Hartley Colliery has one 
main shaft, and the great iron beam or lever which draws up 
the water from its depths, the arm, as it were, of the steam- 
pump, broke and fell in, carrying beams and bratticing, and 
the sides of the shaft itself, into the depths below. In ordi- 
nary cases such an accident even as this would at the utmost 
have cost only the lives of the men actually in the shaft. 
That the falling.ruin should jam itself half way down, and 
so close, as it were, the gate of an entire mine, was a misfor- 
tune without a precedent. From the moment the accident 
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| courage. The viewers did all that experience could suggest, 


volunteers were ready in scores, and the pitmen were only 
too eager in their determination not to allow despair 
to retard the progress of the work. Still, cutting through 
a closed well is the most tedious of all processes, and. so 
hour after hour, and day after day, the obstruction was re. 
moved, as it were, in handfuls, the workers being cheered for 
five of the seven days by sounds which gave them hope that 
the sufferers were alive. They might have been rescued, for 
they seem to have had food—some corn kept for a pony— 
and we may hope light; but the mine began in the absence 
of outer air to generate gas, and on the fifth day, at latest, the 
whole of the buried miners, arranged in groups, family by 
family, brother clasping brother, all perished, in most cases 
without a struggle. Not one escaped, and when the work. 
men at last reached the scene, penetrating themselves through 
gases which threatened their lives, they found only corpses 
laid as if in some gigantic natural tomb, and seem to have 
felt a relief in the certainty that the victims had not died of 
starvation. There is one lesson to be iearnt from the case, 
that every pit ought to have two places of exit: otherwise 
the occurrence, like an earthquake or the fall of an ava- 
lanche, only teaches how vain all precautions are against 
those great forces of nature which man yet has the courage 
to defy, and the reason usually to evade. 





POSITIVISM. 

[* another column will be found a temperate and able letter from 

a Positivist, who is dissatisfied with our remarks on the Secular. 
ism of the working classes a fortnight ago. His letter affords us a 
good opportunity for saying a few words on one of the greatest and 
deepest subjects that man can discuss—and in regard to which forms of 
expression matter little indeed in comparison with the faith expressed. 
But we may just say in answer to our correspondent’s complaint, 
that we spoke of complete suspense of faith as indicating in most 
men, at least, a deficiency, if not a disease of mind—that we should 
enter no similar protest against the expression of the converse 
conviction on the part of any earnest Positivist who, so long as 
he remains in that attitude of mind, would naturally speak of Chiris- 
tians as either the victims of a weak tradition, succumbing to the 
authority of ages, or as morbid fanatics. But how we may account 
for the Positivist’s errors, how he accounts for what he regards as 
our errors, is a matter of the slightest possible moment, compared 
with the much greater question where it is that our faiths begin to 
diverge, where the point lies to which we must go back if we would 
ever come to an understanding at all, We assume that the true 
Positivist has something that stands to him in lieu of what we hold 
to be a faith, because not only our correspondent’s letter, but the 
whole tone of modern Positivists, proves that this is the fact. There 
are principles though not Persons which they regard as sacred, which 
they cling to as a real, if a poor, equivalent for the trust they have 
lost or not yet gained. And we regard the fact that this is so as the 
one good augury for a mutual understanding on these subjects. For, 
did we not know that there are some principles on which Positivists 
rest with ardent. conviction, if not peace, we should feel as if there 
were a radical difference of nature between them and us, and as if, 
therefore, discussion were simply hopeless. 

One such principle appears to be the Positivist’s jealous desire to 
have a basis of fact for every belief. One of his reasons for rejecting 
any defined spiritual creed is, that it seems based on human wishes 
or metaphysical dreams and not on fact. So long as Force, he says, 
was discussed by the metaphysicians, the laws of Force remained a 
secret ; so soon as it was taken in hand by the impartial observation 
of natural philosophers, its true laws were disclosed. Why then, he 
asks, discuss the nature of the First Cause, instead of observing its 
effects, instead of taking note of the history of the universe and de- 
ducing laws from the phenomena it registers? Now we say in 
reply, let Positivists cling to this eager respect for Fact as the 
root of all intellectual and moral veracity, and as a principle which 
seems to us certain to issue in an ultimate return to Christian faith, 
if only no narrow and arbitrary definition of “fact” be virtually 
assumed without anxious study. Let the actual methods and ex- 
ternal development of the first cause be studied in the mighty cha- 
racters that are engraved on the surface of the universe and the 
evolution of human history in the closest way ; take every guarantee 
you please against ascribing to the sick dreams of morbid fancy a 
validity to which the sweep of civilizing ages refutes their claim; 
ouly in your anxiety for facts, in your eagerness to guard against 
subjective dreams, do not be superticial, do not take the mere surface 
of humanity instead of its deepest depths. Look fairly at a// the 
facts ; look into the crater of the social volcano as well as at the 
temporary prosperity of a commercial age; look at the throes of a 





occurred there was no want of energy, or judgment, or 


dissolving empire as well as at the sleep of a stationary generation ; 
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realize the inner life of the world, not its mere surface-life ; estimate | 
honestly the moral life of individual men through the centuries of poli- 
tical decadence, of arrested progress, of recovery, and then ask your- | 
honestly—where has been the moral spring of the true upward | 


selves ; : 
force, in science or in faith ? Do not, like Mr. Buckle, amuse yourselves | 
with singling out all the terrible sins and dangers to which bigotry | 
has given rise, any more than in singling out, like the genuine ecele- | 
siastical historian, all the fancied coincidences between orthodoxy 

and civilization, but try the depths of the problem; ask whether 

the Church of the middle ages could have done what it did with- 

out faith—whether Luther and his friends could have done what they | 
did without faith—whether the Puritan power achieved its triumphs in | 
virtue of its faith or of its narrow fanaticism—wiiether the eighteenth | 
century was the better or the worse for its indifference to spiritual | 
things—whether the French fury of liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
Atheism, teaches us no lesson as to tle true governing power in the 
human soul—whether, in our own day, mere Science does not stand | 
entirely outside the deepest springs of human thought and hope, and | 
the secret life of the human will. The vice of ordinary Positivist 

thought is not that it takes its stand upon Fact, but on such a| 
thin outside crust of Fact. ‘The Positivist school of history begins 
generalizing on the slenderest possible accumulation of facts; it 
despises biography because biography is so special, forgetting that 
the interior of human life is never seen at all without such specializa- 
tion, and that to generalize on the exterior alone, as it does, is to 
condemn itself. This was the gross blunder of Comte, and his Eng- 
lish followers seem to be rushing into the same pitfal, if we may 
judge by the recent war in the Westminster Review. Our correspon- 
dent’s analogy bet ween the error of studying Force by psychological 
processes, and the error of studying the deeper life of the universe 
in the mere subjective life of Christians, contains some truth, but 
much error, It was a mistake to analyze the idea of Force in lieu 
of observing the outward fact; but how is the inner life of the 
world to be observed at all except by the inner sense? Force was 
an outward fact, and might be treated as such. Conscience, faith, 
remorse, hope, zeal, in short the inner life of the world is an inner 
fact, and cannot be observed at all without some appeal to the inner 
sense. Let that appeal be made in the widest possible way, by 
studying the deepest and truest life, not of one man in one age, but 
of different men in every age, and then judge by the result, whether 
the Supernatural is a real and true conservative and progressive force 
in human socicty or not,—whether that conservative and progressive 
force does not stream out of the Christian revelation as its true 

centre and fountain. We are content to abide by the issue of this | 
inquiry. 
Again, as to morality. Our correspondent has entirely misap- | 
prehended us in supposing that we should deny that an absolute mo- | 
That is | 
the common ground on which alone we could reason with them. Wee | 
hold, indeed, that such a morality must implicitly rest on the righteous | 
will of a perfect God, without which all human aspiration would be 
mere vague idealism groping onward in a world of shadows. But | 








rality may possess the minds of Secularists and Positivists. 


what the Positivist regards as the mechanical elevation and expan- 
sion of human character by an inherent elasticity of its own, we 
ascribe to the gradual power of Divine light, searching into its dark 
and narrow folds. We not only admit, but maintain, that Greece | 
aud Rome contributed very much to the true human ethies—much 
of breadth, and insight, and upright strength, which the Jewish 
nation had not to give. The Germans, too, brought yet higher 
human qualities to the common stock. All this is most true. But 
what is the truth to which it points? We find nations of far higher 
intellectual and wider moral and military and civil qualities, all coming | 
to the Jewish Saviour, and confessing that in Him they could find 
what elsewhere they could not find—the crown aud the consecration 
of their own characteristic virtues. Nay, we find the highest minds, 
both of Greece and Rome, passing the characteristic limits of Greek 
and Roman thought, and awticipating the ethical spirit of Christianity 
before they had themselves seen or accepted it. t 


Socrates pours out 
a personal fervour of piety that is anything but Greek ; Marcus 
Aurelius meditates ina strain of devotion that is anything but Roman ; 
in other words, the highest types of these great national characters are 
found to be groping their way in the direction of the Christian revela- 
tion before they had known or confessed its power. What more 
striking evidence can be forthcoming to prove that the great tides and | 
under-currents of heathen life were setting already in the direction | 
of the great revelation ? ; | 
Nothing illustrates this tendency more clearly than the ethics of 
suicide. Our correspondent mistakes us when he supposes that we | 
asserted that suicide, any more than sin in general, was peculiar to 
Secularists. We simply said that it was one of those sins—| 
instinctively felt as sinful—which is demonstrably sinful, in most | 
cases, only on Theistie principles ; nor doubt that in 
hundreds and thousands of cases suffering men have drunk 
the cup of anguish to its dregs only because that “for tht | 


do we 


|rality may prove the cowardice of esca 


| that the new habit can be quite so easily excused. 


and that they are not hoaxes. 


cause” came they “to that hour.” ofr 





a world of 
trouble where there is any service or aid yet e*rendered. But 
there are too many cases where life is only a burden to others as well 
as to the sufferer, and where no faith short of the deepest personal piety 
can withhold us from forestalling the will of God. Socrates has ex- 
pressed this in language which shows clearly enough how he would 
have welcomed the “ desire of all nations,”’ had it been given to his 
eyes to behold Him in whom the “thoughts of many hearts” were 
revealed. He says in the Phaedo: “ Perhaps, however, it seems to 
you strange if in this case alone we have a principle without exceptions, 
and it never happens to man as in other cases, that there is a time when, 
and there are people for whom, it is better to die than to live. But 
for those for whom it is better to die, it seems to you strange, if for 
them it is an unholy act to benefit themselves, and if it is their duty to 
wait for some other benefactor ? . And it would appear,” said 
Socrates, “that for the truth to be so is contrary to reason; not so, 
however, for perhaps there is some reason in it. Whut is said, then, 
in secret concerning it, that we men are stationed, in some sense, 
as sentinels on guard, and that it is not right to release oneself from 
this, nor to run away, seems to me a great saying, and not easy to see 
through. Not, however, but what the following seems to me, Cebes, to 
be well said, that the gods are our guardians, and that we men are to 
the gods one among their possessions. . . Would not you, then, 
be angry with one of your own possessions, if it were to put itself to 
death without your giving any sign that you wished it to die, and if 
you had any means of retribution would you not inflict it? . . . 
Perhaps, then, in this way, it is not irrational to maintain that one 


ought not to put oneself to death before God lays on us a certain 
, 





necessity like the present one ?” 

When the Positivist tells us that the highest Greek morality was 
alien to the Christian type, does he ponder on the noble character of 
Socrates, yearning for the moment when the veil would be stripped 
from the spiritual world, yet running manfully the race set before 
him, and patiently waiting till the Athenian people became his blind 
“benefactors” by doing him the only service which he thought it 
impious to do himself? Is modern Positivism further removed even 
from Christianity itself than from the faith of the man who said, 
“It is neither possible to destroy evil, Theodorus (for it is a neces- 
sity that there should be some resisting medium to good), nor is it 
possible for evil to have any place among the gods, but it environs 
our mortal nature and this earthly scene by a kind of necessity. 
Wherefore it is right to strive to flee thence as quickly as possible. 
But fleeing thence consists in being as like as possible to God. But 
likeness to God consists in becoming just and holy with discretion.” 
Surely Positivism has no claim to the highest types of heathen mo- 
rality ? 


PROPOSALS IN PRINT. 

{" E halfpenny journals have developed a new and very unexpected 

feature in English society. The old penny weeklies, with their 
highly-spiced romances and wretched woodcuts, had always one 
quaint feature peculiar to themselves. Kverybody wrote to them 
about everything, however absurd, or however delicate, and the 
editors answered them all. John asked what he was to do when he 
was kicked, and Henry, whether he might break off an engagement. 
Ellen wanted to know if red hair was ugly, and Jane inquired in 
underlined print if her lover ought in propriety to kiss her before they 
were married. ‘They were very odd these questions and answers, 
and suggested all sorts of ideas as to the gossip which circulates in 
certain strata of English society, but they were usually innocent and 
unobjectionable, except on the score of taste. We are not quite sure 
It has become 
the custom of the halfpeany papers to publish letters from lads seek- 
ing wives, and girls seeking husbands, letters describing themselves, 
their faces, their figures, their fortunes, and every other particular 
an intending wooer or fair one might expect to be told, with one well- 
marked exception. They never describe their relations. Except upon 
this one point they are openness itself, and as these letters ave not 
published in twos or threes, but in dozens and scores at a time, they 


' throw a new aud not altogether a pleasant light upon a portion of 


English society, and that by no means the lowest. 

We must premise tiat we have every reason to believe the letters 
in question genuine, that the editor of the /lalfpenny Journal, for ex- 
ample, does really receive the extraordinary communications he quotes, 
The modus operandi seems to be in 
this wise: the lady who wants a husband writes, to the Welcome 
Guest say, in the following style: “I am seventeen, tall, with dark 
hair, eyes, and eyebrows ; a high, white forehead, Grecian nose, small, 
well-formed mouth, pearly teeth, and a figure a little inclined to be 
slight. 
at once forward them an address, to which they may send their por- 
traits. I will willingly send mine in return, with which, | flatter my- 
self, they will not be disappointed.” We have selected a fair speci- 


If any of your young men think they would fancy me, I will 
° . . 5 . J ? 
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men, one which displays the slight vagueness to which most of the 
They never, 
or very rarely, mention money, are very seldom more than twenty years 
of age, never allude to parents or guardians, and always describe them- 
selves with minuteness, and occasionally with laughable candour. One 
aspirant, for example, actually calls herself plain; another says, “Iam 


lady writers of these letters seem to addict themselves. 


ee 
they all point to a single class—very young clerks, and shopmen jus, 
established in business. The ladies, we suspect, are a little lower iy 
grade, generally servant girls and shopwomen ; but they, unless the 
letters are eorrected, have profited by the national schools. Indeed, 
the national schools and photography may be said to have produced 
the system of advertising for wives. 


rather quick-tempered ;” and even “Imogen,” though she does not} We repeat, there is every reason to believe these letters are genuing 
« ’ 


use the word scraggy, obviously intends only to record that painful 
fact in the most euphuistic phrase. Sometimes, though not very often, 
they describe the sort of man they prefer, taste running decidedly 


to volunteers ; thus “ Annie” writes: “She is very dark, with black 
hair and eyes, and blooming complexion. 


She is considered amiable, has had a great many offers, 
” 


rifle corps. 
but accepted none. 


tant. One asks for “an elderly man of gentlemanly manners and 
appearance,” whom “she would prefer to one of her own age,” which, 
however, she does not state. Another, of twenty-two, wants a hus- 
band of forty, disliking fops. In no case that we can find is there 
any allusion to income, though in all other respects the affair is 
treated in the most strictly business fashion. Thus, “ Nelly” writes 
to “Oscar Bertrand,” an advertiser: “I am really in want of a true 
and affectionate heart in return for my own. I possess one overflow- 
ing with love, and will promise that it shall be as true as the one you 
have to dispose of. [ have a good temper and amiable disposition, 
dark hair and eyes, and rosy complexion, am thoroughly domestic, 
and would do all in my power to promote the happiness of my 
partner, and be his comfort in adversity. Should this not meet the 
approbation of Oscar Bertrand, Nelly is open to an engagement with 
any other free heart.” And “ Heathcote,” for whom, as our readers 
will see, the editor vouches, sends the following astounding offer : 
“ Heathcote, whose letter proves her to be a thorough lady, solicits 
our aid. She is a widow of thirty-five, with two children; is consi- 
dered handsome, and of an affectionate, candid, and honourable dis- 
position. Is not a worshipper of Mammon, but would like to meet 
with a person of independent means, who could provide a good home 
for herself and her children, and to make that home happy would be 
the study of her life. Having a strong preference for the country, a 
gentleman farmer would be the most suited to her ideas.” Only 
imagine the kind of man who would marry a woman of thirty-five 
with two children who advertised herself into his affections. Yet, 
if these letters may be believed, ‘ Heathcote” is as likely as not to 
find what she seeks. Each of these letters produces several offers, 
One advertiser, who signs herself “ Ella,” has had such a number 
of answers that we have had the curiosity to search several numbers, 
and see what style of beauty has proved so greatly attractive, but 
without finding her. No less than ten advertisers are dying for her. 

The letters from “ male readers,” as the ladies almost  in- 
variably call them, differ from those of the other sex, being a 
great deal more business-like. The writers usually, though not 
quite always, state their means and position, and the qualifica- 
tions they seek; good looks, we are happy to see, being the 
usual sje gud non. They are generally very young, from eighteen 
to twenty, and one gentleman, who happens to be thirty-two, signs 
himself “Old Parr,” and writes a whole history to explain why he 
has waited so long! He evidently considers hs enormous age a serious 
drawback, and looks for a serious “ dame” instead of a giddy girl. 
The latter half of his letter is really a curiosity: “ My age will tell 
you that I have more sense than a youth of eighteen, and conse- 
quently I want a practical, steady-going, sweet-tempered dame for a 
wife. I have as many pounds as there are days in a year (which are 
not to be spent in finery, but provided fora rainy day), saved by dint 
of self-denial, hard work, and steady habits. I began life in my pro- 
fession at 18s. per week, and by ability and perseverance have risen 
to 140/. a year, rising every year. That, L think, is sufficient to keep 
two persons from starving. 
If so, let me hear through the columns of this journal, and the matter 
shall be attended to immediately,’—like that last order for bobbins. 
Several advertisers insist that the person who replies to them shall 
be “a girl, and not a young lady,” declaring that young ladies cost 
too much in dresses, and are too much given to flirting, and all seem 
to consider economy an excellent recommendation. The oddest 
feature, however, about these letters are the glimpses here and there 


‘Blanche Alpine,’ will this suit you? 


given of their writers’ means and social position. Tangent Dispart isa 
sailor on 6/. a month; R. B. Jones has 300/. a year; “ Black Eyes, a 
wild Lrishman, with a home on the Lakes of Killarney,” has S80/. a 
year, “ but will make up in affection what he wants in money ;” Rubley 
Buff has “expectations ;” A. J. G. is a“ spice merchant ;” Timothy 
Thomas is a book-keeper; three Germans have each 100/.; Walter 
Lovel has 200/. a year, and an annuity of 150/. more; “ Arthur” 
is independent in means ; Augustus Jones is a clerk in the City; and 
Charles Downs has 300/. a year, and 5000/. in expectation. We have 
not gone half through the list in the two papers we have named, but 


She is eighteen years of 
age, and greatly admires light gentlemen, especially members of a 


One—and it is the only one who mentions reli- 
gious belief—makes it a sine gud non that her lover shall be a Protes- 


and that the offers on both sides are made in good faith, with no jg. 
tention either of hoaxing, or—as many will be inclined to suspect~ 
of deliberate betrayal. So considered, they form a new and a very 
curious feature in English life. From their number, the class of 
applicants must be exceedingly large, and one is puzzled to discover 
where it resides. Who are the men who, with ability to maintain wives, 
cannot in a country where 800,000 women must live and die single, 
find suitable helpmeets? ‘They are certainly not shy, and though 
one genius with a curious ignorance of female nature, does advertise 
that he “is of ameck and submissive disposition,” most of them have 
aremarkably good opinion of themselves. They do not belong to 
the very limited class which is, as it were, chained to the desk, and 
they are all willing to go a step or two below their own level, 
descent which always widens the matrimonial horizon. Obviously 
they all believe the great rule that any man can like any woman jf 
he only takes the trouble, and why, with so strong a belief in them. 
selves, and so prayer-book a view of matrimony, they should be a 
the trouble to advertise, is, and must remain, to men of their ow 
grade, matter of hopeless bewilderment. Is it possible that the rising 
generation is getting tired of the trouble of courtship, and falling 
back on a substitute for the Eastern device of employing the barber? 
Or is it in very truth true that there are thousands of men and 
women in the world who only remain single for want of some mo- 
ment’s opportunity—the absence of those favouring circumstances 
which most men secretly ask to give them courage to offer? ‘The 
question must be answered by more statistical heads than ours ; but 
the fact remains, that in England, as in Germany, whole classes are 
beginning to avoid independent courtship, and make their proposals 
through a halfpenny newspaper. 


SECULARISM :—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR). 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 





S1u,—The spirit of true toleration, widely distinct from indifference, 
which marks your criticism of an article contained inthe Westminster 
| Reriew upon “ Secularism,” induces me to hope that you will not 
| refuse to consider certain explanations and qualifications which your 
‘statements cannot but suggest in the minds of the more educated 
}and scientific Secularists, called Positivists. 
Unquestionably, so far as Secularism stops at the half-way house of 
Scepticism, it is produced by weariness of some sort. ‘lo doubt is 
no longer to believe; to continue to doubt and remain a sceptic is to 
| flag on the road to renewed faith of whatever kind. But the Posi- 
| tivist is not in that condition. He is no longer the victim of doubt, 
| for he has attained a profound faith of his own; a faith, it is true, 
| essentially unpopular (“unlovely,” to use your own expression) in 

the eyes of the many, but all the more rooted from resting, in his ap- 

prehension, exclusively upon scientific data. This unpopularity— 
| unloveliness”—is no argument to him against what he believes to 
| be true. Everything new is “unlovely” to those who are in love 
| with the old. There was no loveliness or comeliness in the Christian 
|scheme to the unconverted heathen. It was a bleak, arid waste, 
| substituting for the gorgeous and multifarious systems of paganism, 

the abstract monotheism of the desert. How different is it now, 

when all that is tender and lovely in human emotion has nestled 
round the feet of the crucified Saviour and the Holy Virgin; when 
‘art, poetry (1 purposely except science), the home affections, the public 
| virtues, have all been coloured (1 do not say developed) by Chris- 
| tianity through a period little short of a thousand years. No wonder 
if he, who though ever so fervent a lover of the beautiful, believes 

the Christian scheme to be inconsistent with abstract truth generally, 
jand repugnant to no small part of morality in particular, should be 
' pitied for his belief as one who has forsaken the great sanctuary of 

human loveliness for a howling wilderness of scientific laws. But 

although the Positivist can understand that pity, he does not stand 
jin need of it. It is because the system which he has adopted is 
|more lovely to him, more just, and more true to his whole require- 
| ments, that he believes in it. To him it is truth, which Christianity 
‘enjoins the faithful to follow, as in fact coextensive with its God; 
| and whatever is truth to a man, is clearly that which actually fits his 
/nature, which he cannot repudiate, without abdicating “ himself,” 

and in which de therefore finds most comfort. Nevertheless, “ com- 
| fort” is not the standard by which the Positivist tries his ereed, but 

fact, and those inferences from fact which are convincing to him. 
| When he is told that “a true idea—say ‘two plus two is four’—is as 
|much a fact as a steam-engine,” he answers, that “two plus two is 
| five” is also an idea, “‘ but it is not a fact, and the question still re- 

mains, What is a /rve idea, and what is not? A large class of ideas, 
| he says, are accepted as true, both by you and by me; why will you 
| force me beyond into an alleged spiritual world in which you believe, 
| but which you cannot prove to me to exist, as you can any one ol 
| the ideas upon which we can both agree? Your pretended psycho- 
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logical inquiries and spiritual investigations into the dreamland of 
our own mind, appear to me as wide of the mark (in the present 
day) as would be the efforts of a man who should try to deduce the 


roperties of a steam-engine from the curling wreath of white mist | 


and the rolling cloud of black smoke that dance in the summer sky. 
| prefer taking the engine to pieces, and you say I am blind to 
spiritual things, and morally diseased. 

In a word, sir, it seems little more just to represent as the result 
of moral disease the Positivist’s deliberate and rational rejection of 
other men’s attempts to explain the First Cause by hypotheses un- 
convincing to him, and in his apprehension contrary to his existing 
knowledge, than it would be to ascribe the dynamical science of 
modern days, which refuses to enter into metapliysical disquisitions 
upon the essence of rorce to a state of mathematical sickness. 
The mathematician wisely says, “so long as men attempted to ac- 
count for ‘force’ by @ priori considerations and definitions, they lost 
themselves in impenetrable mists, nor was any progress made in dyna- 
mics until they limited themselves strictly to the study of ‘ outer 
fact.” Is the modern mathematician on that account in a state of 
mathematical disease and sceptical sickness, or is he not in far sounder 


. 


health than the @ priori Platonist and the Schoolman of former days 
And, may it not be asked, if it is not necessary for the mathematician 
to have any creed whatsoever concerning the essence of force, if such 
an essence exists, why is it more mecessary for man in gencral that 
he should hold some creed or other (you do not restrict him to one 
in particular) concerning an assumed first cause, all the explanations 
of which are antagonistic to everything demoustrative, which he 
knows ? 

But it is with your doctrines upon “ morality,” as connected with 
“the belief in a supernatural power and a life beyond the grave,” 
that 1 find myself so deeply at issue. You do, indeed, admit fora 
moment that morality may exist upon a basis other than religious— 
but you admit it only for the sake of argument, and call it even then 
an enormous admission. And yet you are infinitely more tolerant, 
and probably as well read, as ninety-nine hundredths of your country- 
men. You test morality at large by the one “experimentum crueis” 
of suicide, and speaking of Atheism you aflirm that “ suicide is its 
logical conclusion, whenever the body is permanently afflicted.” 1 
am not here to defend Atheism, but remembering that you use the 
name as more or less ecnvertible with Secularism, Positivism, and 
the absence of belief in a supernatural power or future state, may | 
not ask how it is possible for any one, with the history of ethies 
yresent to his mind, to maintain that the development of morality 
ia been due to what, for the sake of brevity, 1 will call the religious 
element ? 

The founder of the only perfect ethical system yet given to the 
world, called down morality from the clouds to earth, and fought 
her battles against the religious clement of his day. Socrates, it 
is true, believed in immortality, but it would be hard to prove 
that his ethical doctrines were founded on that belief. And in all 


times and countries, the moral detritus, out of which every system of 


law and morality has been raised, has, either partially or totally, but 
invariably, operated by friction against, and in antagonism to, the 
spiritualism of those times and countries. So it was in Greece, so it 
was in Rome, where the ethical systems of the one, and the juris- 
prudence of the other, grew out of the earth, so to speak, in op- 
yosition to the dogmatic theology of the day, and were matured 
- the myriad intercourse of man with man, and not, moreover, 
under any supposed influence of a belief in a future state. And 
if we turn to the Christian scheme of ethies, who, in the face of 
overwhelming historical evidence, with any respect for his own un- 
derstanding, can refuse to admit its gradual development out of a 


conflict of secular elements, partly Jewish, but much more Greek, | 


Roman, and Northern. Mr. Stuart Mill, whose labours are an ho- 
nour to English thought, gravely wrote, only the other day, that 
the system of morality contained in the New Testament, is purely 
negative, and that he who would see the positive side of morality 
fully exemplified, must seek for examples among the ancient heathens. 
And no one has refuted him, apparently because no one who knows 
anything of ethics, would lower his pen or stake his reputation by 
doing so. Not only has Christianity added no new axiom to human 
morality, but the practice of morality in its general and gradual ex- 
tension throughout the mass of men (and this is a capital point), 
has been due precisely to the progress of civilization—that is, of 
scientific knowledge—that knowledge, namely, which facilitates the 
intereourse of man with man, and which has grown. irresistibly 
against the spiritual beliefs, displacing them one by one. 

Much is said of the sadness of certain creeds as compared with others. 
There seems to be more confusion than sound thought in the matter. 
If certain creeds have ministered undue comforts and enervated the 
mind by a continued system of spiritual dram instead of fostering 
the masculine self-command and noble virtues of the ancients, 
which, if we affect to despise, we are unworthy to emulate, those 
who in the single-eyed pursuit of truth have found themselves com- 
pelled to believe in more modest consolations and to rely more upon 
themselves, may, and no doubt must, feel for a time sadder and more 
solitary. But their sadness is due to their previous education and 
not to their present creed. Histe ry shows that by degrees men cet 
reconciled to any creed, and that their actual life is ultimately deter- 





mined, even against their creed, by the great resultant of the minute | 


influences which affect them day by day. 

The illustration drawn from the Secularism of the Buddhist is 
plausible, but it will scarcely stand. ‘The soaring Stoic drew the 
consequence of suicide from his sublimer doctrines just as easily as 
the so-called Secularist Buddhist. And apart from Christianity, it is 


readily conceivable that a devout believer in divine goodness might 
argue when afflicted beyond hope, that his irremediable affliction was 
a divine token that he was called upon to leave this world for the 
other world in which he believes, and that he was in fact beckoned 
into the arms of infinite love. But in truth the conduct of the bulk 
of men is determined, not by logical conclusions drawn from their 
creeds, but by their animal tenacity of life and the average suffering 
which they are called upon to endure. And this average is not such 
in any part of the globe as to lead the majority of men to commit 
suicide. Consequeutly they live on, until they die naturally against 
their will. 

I do not for a moment consider the possible objection, that all who 
commit suicide are really Secularists in disguise. It would still re- 
main to be explained, why, if Secularism determines suicide, Secu- 
larists should commit suicide in a different ratio in the different 
mouths of the year. But, indeed, sir, the whole tone and candour of 
your article forbid me to suppose that you would support such an 
objection. Suicide, then, is not necessarily connected in fact with 
Secularism. It has existed in all times and countries, nor is Chris- 
tianity, or any other belief in a future state or higher power, any 
certain safeguard against it. If we are disposed to listen to medical 
testimony, we find that the worst cases of lunacy are directly trace- 
able to a distorted view of spiritual religion. And suicide is one of 
the many terminations of lunacy. If such is the case in point of 
fact, the logic of the Buddhist is little to the purpose, or its occa- 
sional realization by an occasional Buddhist fanatic and his family. 
Such suicides are fairly countervailed by the anti-secularist and reli- 
gious suicides among ourselves, 

It is not the place to enter upon an historical disquisition into the 
causes of the stagnancy which you attribute to secular Buddhism. 
| will only say that practical historians might be little disposed to 
agree with you, however little they may care for Buddhism as a ereed. 
|Our Teutonic forefathers imagined a hunting, fighting, and drinking 
| paradise, because they were fond of drinking, fighting, and hunting. 
They were not drunkards, warriors, and sportsmen, because they had 
jfirst invented a Walhalla. And whether or not they believed ina 
Walhalla would have little affeeted the irresistible course of Western 
) Civilization, 

Taking broader ground, it must be patent to every dispassionate 
pt in particular cases and moments of their lives, 
the great majority of persons are not influenced by the thought of a 
| future life, however firmly they may hold to it as an article of faith. 
|The most powerful, constant, and universal influence arises out of 
the medium in Which a man lives—the degree of moral light by which 
le is surrounded—and this moral light is totally disconnected from a 
ibelief in a future state. Our bakers adulterate their bread, our 
| butchers sell putrid meat, our chemists poison their drugs, our news- 
| vendors puff their trash, without being in any sense Positivists or 
Secularists, but in reality suffering twinges of conscience perhaps all 
the time, and even agamst their will firmly believing in a future 
When they cease to adulterate their bread, to sell putrid 
jmeat, to poison their drugs, and puff their trash, they do so because 
| they are overtaken by a scorching publicity, and morality, ix and per 
se, vindfeates her rights. I put it confidently to the candour of your 
readers to say, looking back upon their lives, how often the thought 
of a future state or higher power (the denial of which would heartily 
shock them) has prevented them from indulging in any particular sin 
| Against morality. Let them answer to their own consciences, and ] 
will undertake to say the simple answer will be: ‘“ Very seldom.” 
| But they will probably add: “So much the more shame for us.” To 
|which L reply: “So be it, if you please. But the result is, that 
| your average morality is not founded on spiritual considerations.” 
| Consequently, it follows that the existence and growth of the 
|average and daily morality, is not dependent upon the existing belief 
jin a future state or a higher power. 

Again, I repeat, | am not. here to defend Atheism. But when you 
say that “ Atheism, even if it were true, would still be the saddest of 
beliefs, inasmuch as it leaves man only the highest brute im yrisoned 
in the grasp of a power which is as often malignant as it is Cindly,” 
|may I not ask, sir, why more a druée in one case than in the other ? 
| Man is man still, so he be but true to himself. The fabled ermine 
| dies, if she but spot her dainty robe; and why need man, as mere man, 
| be less jealous of his nature? Some men, it is true, prefer a moral 
jdunghill to a bank of violets; but as a rule, I pray you, are they 
contined to the ranks of Secularism ? 

Nor is it easy to see why the Positivist, who prefers his own irre- 
sistible conviction to what he believes to be the mere figments and 
|hypotheses of other men, is more a dru¢e than they ? 

[ know that your toleration (would it were universal) is so large 
that however deeply you may, as you unquestionably do, disagree 
with me, you will not only allow, but even suggest, the difference 
between the edueated and scientific Positivist and the mere un- 
educated, and, as you call him, “ hating,” Secularist. I for one, sir, 
may lay my hand upon my heart and say, that far from hatred, | 
| have the tenderest regard, let me say boldly, love, for the opposite, 
loften beautiful, faith of other men. But if some poor Secularists 
harbour “hatred” and end in “mummery,” what shall we say of 
so many excellent Christians? The mummery of Comtism, if it be 
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such, Is least preferable to the ranting, Jumping Trappism, and 

F ther exerescences of a supernatural system. And if I sincerely be- 
| lieve many things v hich 1 cannot understand, at least 1 escape the 
humiliation of believing what 1 understand to be false.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


| 
| 
A Postrivist. 
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Fine Arts. 
THE COLOSSAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF DANTE. 


An exhibition of rather novel character has been this week opened 
to the public at St. James’s Hall: it is termed the Daunte Gallery, 
and consists of a series of colossal pictures painted by Italian artists 
which have been previously exhibited at Rome and Florence. These 
works, twenty-seven in number, illustrate the principal scenes in the 
Divina Commedia, and, according to the prospectus, are painted | 
by “the most eminent Italian masters,” though that document fails 


to mention the artists’ names,.nor can that information be at present 
supplied at the hall. 


Signor Grandi. 


the ceiling. 
a curtain descending between every change, while the title of the 
work is simultaneously shown in French, Italian, and English, through 
openings in the lower part of the frame. ‘ Appropriate music” is 
performed on the pianoforte or harmonium, and explanatory passages 
read either from the original Italian, or from Cary’s translation. The 


pictures are painted in distemper, the method employed in scene- | 


painting : by far the larger portion are devoted to the “ Inferno,” and 
following the sequence of the poem, commence with the opening 
scene of Dante’s allegorical journey, where the poet loses him- 
self in the gloomy wood, ‘ company with Virgil, he stands 
at the gate of hell, sees the spirits of the great in the Ely- 
sian Fields, witnesses the judgment of Minos, holds discourse 
with the guilty lovers Paolo and Francesea, and thie _blas- 
pheming Capaneo, meeting finally with Lucifer in the Giudecea. 
Of the remaining ten pictures, eight are devoted to the “ Purgatorio,” 
and two to the “ Paradiso.” In all considerable powers of drawing and 
composition may be traced, and the very size of these pictures will 
probably impress a public accustomed to delineations on a much 
smaller scale. The figures are larger than life, being of what is 
known as the “ heroic” size, carefully executed, but evincing a ten- 
dency to exaggeration in the anatomical markings which has the effect 
of producing a monotonous character of form as if all had been east 
in one mould. ‘There is a sameness also in the expressions of the 
heads, which are often tame and insipid. This is more particularly 
felt in the case of Dante, whose grand lineaments one would have 
thought could scarcely be rendered uninteresting, yet this exhibition 
affords proof, if any were wanting, that it is possible to retain like- 
ness while sacrificing character. The attitudes of Dante moreover 
are undignified: in the scene where Bertrand de Born’s headless 
truvk holds the “severed member lantern-wise, pendent in hand,” 
the poet perched on a rocky eminence above, in the atti- 
tude of a wicket-keeper in a game of cricket, looks as if eager 
to catch the head should it be thrown at him. The colour, 
notwithstanding it is aided by the warm glare of gaslight, is often 
crude and inharmonious, the shadows of the draperies are harsh 
and heavy, while the light and shade are destitute of variety or imagi- 
native eflects either of gloom or of brightness. A realistic tre{tment 
is, perhaps, scarcely to be looked for in works of this class, or several 
perversions of natural fact might be pointed out, such as the red re- 
flexion in the shadow thrown by Dante in his interview with Matilda 
across the surface of the stream. which separates them. But the 
grand fault of all is, that these Italian pictures have little of the real 
Dantesque feeling ; cold and literal, they breathe but little of the spirit 
of the great poem they aim at illustrating. In this respect they are 
far inferior to works emanating from foreign hands, as those who are 
acquainted with the impressive rendering of Paolo and Francesca by 
Ary Scheffer, the grandly coloured and imaginative representation 


of Dante and Virgil in the infernal regions by Delacroix, the weird, | 


grotesque drawings of Gustave Doré, or the beautiful and poetic 


outlines of our own Flaxman, willat once acknowledge. In all these | 


works some phase of the great Florentine’s mind has been more or 
less happily realized, which is more than can be said for the subjects 
of this notice. 
afford an opportunity of spending a not uninstructive evening, and 
judging from the applause so liberally bestowed on its first represen- 
tation, the Dante Gallery is likely to become highly popular. 


The recent death of Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt, at the advanced | 


age of eighty-four, has to be recorded. Fifty years ago Mr. Wyatt 
was considered one of the first sculptors of the day, though latterly 


he has made little claim on public notice. His artistic career com- | 


menced when he was only nineteen years of age, at which time he 
was commissioned by George III. to execute several works at 
Windsor Castle. His first public work was the memorial erected at 
Liverpool in honour of Lord Nelson, his last, 1 believe, was the 
monster equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park- 
corner, which furnished so much food for public satire at the period 
of its erection. ‘To Mr. Wyatt are also due the cenotaph in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, to the memory of the Princess Charlotte, 
and the statue of George LIL, at the east end of Pall Mall. 

The council of the Art Union offer, as the print of the current 
year, an engraving by Mr. C. W. Sharpe, after Mr. Goodall’s well- 


known picture “ Raismg the Maypole,” exhibited at the Royal Aca- | 


demy several years ago. A great advance has been made by the Art 
Union since the old days of the “ Tired Huntsman” and “ Raphael 
and the Fornarina,” those unfortunate engravings from very dismal 
pictures, which still too frequently arrest the eye in many a shop 
window and private dwelling. “ Raising the Maypole” is the best 
print yet offered by the Society. Lt is admirably engraved in line, 


From another source | hear that five painters 
have been engaged in the production of these pictures, one of whom is 
The exhibition takes place in the “ Minor Hall”— 
in the centre of one of the walls is an enormous gilt frame some 
five-and-twenty feet in length, and in height reaching nearly to 
In this frame each picture is displayed in succession, 


To those, however, who are less critical, they will | 


a 
| rich, brilliant, and forcible in effect—strong, yet delicate in execution 
The different textures are elaborated with care and discrimination, 
while the various tones of the original picture appear to have beeq 
| faithfully preserved. This representation of an old English custoy 
aided as it is by picturesque costume, pretty faces, varied character 
and a glimpse of rural scenery with its church and manor-louse, will 
|} doubtless afford to many a powerful iaducement to invest ; Zuinea, 

when, with the acquisition of the engraving, is coupled also the 
| chance of obtaining a prize in the picture lottery. 

The Artists’ Society held their first conversazione of the year on 
the evening of the Llth ult., at Langham Chambers. 
works was considerable, both in number and merit, many of they 
being destined for exhibition at the British Institution. 
oil predominated, the most conspicuous of which were a scene from 
Shakspeare’s Henry V111., by Mr. Calderon: Queen Katherine ang 
her women at work, and Cardinals Campeius and Wolsey being 
ushered into the presence of the perplexed and unhappy queen; q 
London street scene, by Mr. Haughton, a young painter of great 
| promise ; a large and ambitious canvas, by Mr. Storey, of St. Cecilia: 

a very highly-finished study of a young girl musing over the fire, by 

Mr. J. D. Watson; and a small picture of Danish life, by Mr. &. 
| Leslie. Other figure subjects by Messrs. Rossiter, Moore, Richmond, 
Jeames, &c., were also contributed, while landscape was chiefly repre. 
sented by Mr. Mogford. Dry Point, 


‘| he Show af 


Pictures In 


BOOKS. 


DR. MORELL’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.* 

Tunis is a very unequal book, and the space and care devoted to the 
various branches of the inquiry it takes up are so disproportionate 
as to convey a somewhat ragged effect. The earlier part, on the 
philosophy of Perception and Consciousness, Association, and the 
logical processes, is, though an outline merely, yet a full outline 
of the subject ;—the latter, except a careful chapter on the free. 
dom of the Will, is not even an outline of the philosophy of the 
subject, and the so-called analysis of the Feelings and Emotions 
is a mere wreath of mist. The psychology of Kthies proper, is 
passed over without even a discussion, on the strange ground 
that “ we must leave it for the metaphysician to determine what are 
the qualities of human actions objectively considered, according to 
which our judgment separates them into the two great categories 
of good and evil.” Does not Dr. Morell see that this assumes 
that moral good and evil are “ objective” qualities in action, for 
the discernment of which there is no distinet faculty in man,—and is 
he willing entirely to ignore all discussion of that great subject ina 
work which professes to be an Introduction to Mental Philos yphiy ? To 
do so is, in fact, to abdicate his functions as a guide in one of the very 
| richest departments of mental philosophy. The whole discussion of 
| the origin of ethical laws, and their binding influence over maa, is as 
essential a part of mental philosophy as the diseussion of the forms 
of thought to which Dr. Morell devotes so much attention. And if 
he is convinced that all the peculiarity in the proper phenomena of 
moral obligation can be analyzed away, without assuming such a 
special faculty, then in a work which professes to give the outlines of 
this great subject synthetically, he should have indicated at least his 
}own mode of constructing it out of the general basis of our intel- 
llectual nature. In the case of the theory of beauty, Dr. Morell 
}has thought it necessary to hint (very vaguely) a theory of his 
}own; but in the far more important one of ethics, he has re- 
| legated the whole question from the psychologist to the meta- 
| physician. Undoubtedly it is, in the first instance, a ques- 
| tion for the psychologist,—if only to show how to dispense witha 
special moral faculty, as in the earlier portions of his work Dr. 
Morell has shown how he would dispense with a special psychological 
basis for geometry and arithmetic. 

| Under the unsatisfactory cireumstances of the case, we think we 
shall criticize Dr. Morell’s book to the best advantage, if we bring 
forward one or two comparatively isolated theories, on the substantia- 
tion of which he has expended real force, instead of rambling over the 
| whole thread of a very 1ll-proportioned book. 

We will select first his theory of what he calls “ preconscious 
mental activity.” It isa well-known fact of our mental history that 
many operations which we must regard as intellectual operations 
appear to be performed beneath the surface of consciousness—that is 
to be at once intellectual and non-intellectual—instinctive processes 
resulting in clear thoughts. Dr. Morell uses these facts to establish 
a theory that all the individualizing organization of man, physical as 
{well as mental, is carried on by an “unconscious soul’’—a kind 
| of latent intellect adapting means to ends without being in the seeret 

of its own skill—produeing, in fact, all the effects of what we call 
design without intending them—a contriving power that does not 
ponder—a mechanical intelligence that does not think, We will 
| quote Dr. Morell’s exact words : 

| “The only inference we can possibly draw is, that these preconscious 
activities are carried on by virtue of an inherent principle of intelligence 
|—by an imminent teleological law—in one word, by an unconscious soul. 
| From the first moment in which the mind-principle and the material- 
principle were brought into conjunction through the agency of the parents, 
| a distinctive individuality came into existence—the formative power repre- 
| senting the mind, the matter itself representing the body. This indivi- 
| duality grows up by the mutual co-operation of the primary mental and 
until the organism is prepared, an independent human exis- 








| vital forces, 
| An Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Inductive Method. By J, D. Morell, 
AM,, LL.D. Longman. 
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tence is commenced, and a new era of development takes its start, accom- aul uli which have never sprung out of f the conscious life at all. 
panied by an ever-op« ning and ever self-enriching consciousness. Indeed, to refer such tendencies to an “ unconscious intellect or 





Now let us consider the class of facts on which Dr. Morell bases | soul,” seems to us to be simply equivalent to referring them to 
this rather startling theory of an * uncons« ious soul,” whose oflice it] an absolutely unknown origin. We gain something when we can 
is to elaborate an organization infiuitely more celicate and compli-|lay our finger on some really conscious act in the past, and say, 
eated than any work ofart which th us soul—when it has once | “ Here is the source of the subterranean stream which is rising 
attained consciousness—has any power to create. The phenomena here again from the earth.” But we cain nothing at all when 


we simply utter the word intellect, and neutralize all its meaning 
by denying that it has ever had any connexion with what we 
; mean by intellect. Admit the wonderful adaptation of means to 

in the character without giving any sign of their existence until they} ends in the physical constitution of man; admit, too, as we do 
es on occasion of some revealing emergency. Thus} most fully, that this implies an intellectual origin, yet what we 
mean by saying this, is that it implic s a real personal forethought, 
contemplating the end aud adapting the means ; and if you deny that 
this forethought, this conte mpl: ution exists, we are left with the bare 
fact of means and ends, without any of the intellectual selection and 
adi iptation which alone help us to conceive those marvellous facts. Lf 
unconsciously adapt my means to my ends, for the first tine, I really 
do it by chanee. 1 may have learnt to do it by forethought until I can 
do it without any express attention, nay, until I may even transmit 
a sort of instinct or art of so doing it to my posterity. But it is no 
conception. Again, after puzzling over a hard problem at night till intellectual process except so far as_ it cither does originate or has 
e have quite lost ourselves, and find no clue to the true solution, | originated im conscious thought. If it has never had any conscious 
we sometimes wake up in the morning with all the bearings clear | origin, it has never been intellectual at all; is non-intellectual or 
before us, as if the mind had continued or improved its processes | accidental, and Dr. Morell must ei¢Aer give up all the meaning and 
beneath the field of consciousness, and done for us what we could | advantage of his theory, ov he must give up the eccentricity of it, and 
not consciously do for ourselves. Dr. Morell also instances the | consent to go back to the ai i view which he appears to de sspise, that 
ransmission of curious physical and ment: ‘ks from father to son, | the forethought and intellectual adaptation which is not in man, és in 
in cases where they could not have been contracted in personal | some higher power than man—in fact, in God. He may call this 
‘ompanionship, as proofs that tendencies and thoughts s/eep in} Pantheistic, but there is no Pantheism in ascribing all the creative 
the qqpenien which have never been developed by any con- | power of pure nature to God; Pantheism consists in mixing up the 


latent knowledge 
, and eveh un 


ile ncies likewise lut h 





on which this theory is based are simply thes 
ind latent powers do often lie conceal 
suspected, in - mind, and that heredit 





betray themsely 
knowledge which we have once acquired and forgotten is not really 
as though it he ul never been acquired, but is recoverable by a com- 
pari atively slig] it effort from beneath the surlace of consciousness, 
sometimes even without any effort, by a mere physical affection of 
the brain. So, too, all our most accurate knowledge is for the 
greater part of every day outside the field of our actual consciousness 
and is knowable by us at any moment rather than known. So again 
in many persons, under special influences on the nerves, powers both 
intellectual and physical develop themselves of which no one had any 
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scious life at all. Well, then, Dr. Morell argues, it is clear} nature of God with the voluntary agency of lower beings. 

that there are plenty of properly intellectual and personal pheno- To the other point, on which we had intended to diseuss Di 

vena which are not grasped by the living and conscious min ar Morell’s analysis, the principle of Association, we must refer very 

which are not even always withia its reach. If, under proper stimulus, | briefly. There runs throug = the book a curious habit of speaking 

i can recover a whole world of knowledge and powers of which I am | of ideas, as if ¢é4ey hada vital hold on the mind, rather than the 
} 


1t ordinarily possessed, and which yet no other person except 


: mind a vital hold upon them. He speaks of the “ action and re- 
myself could caseuer under this stimulus, this must, In some sort, | action ” between ideas ; 


if they were the centres of intellectual 
be called personal to myself and yet not a part of my conscious self; | force, and the mind the n theatre on which they perform. This 
it must be, in short, an “unconscious soul.” Habits which belong | leads to what we regard as a stream of error, which culminates in 
to me either by descent, cr by acquisition in times long past, lan- | the ch: ipter on Association. Without giying us any hint of what his 
guages which | had learnt and f tten, thoughts which I had been | anit of idea is, Dr. Morell says : 
hunting for and could not find, all come back ina moment by some} , The 











mind being a perfect unity, it can only entertain one idea at the 


we of theirown. and are an wuch facts of me an if ther were sow | >big 
, : " the ir own, id are as much fa it they were now | .ame moment—it is perfectly easy to think of a cube and a sphere alternately, 
. . ne orm nf nr own thouel Sh) » ‘ . * : : 
for the first time orn out of my 1 thought. hall we not say | hut we cannot have our consciousness occupied with both at the same in- 
that they are the products o! n uneonscious nature lying beneath stant. As soon as the one comes in, it immediately excludes the other. It 


the small conscious tield whose operations 1 wateh? Grant it; 
erant at least that there are innumerable habits, attitudes, and ten- 
deucies to attitudes which the mind either has acquired for itself « 
has had foreed upon it by laws of circumstance and descent beyond 
its owncontrol and vision, and which as properly belong to the per- 


is perfectly easy again to think of a lion and an elephant alternately, nay 
we can even think at one and the same moment of what is common to both, 
but we cannot have the idea of the lion and the idea of an elephant, in so 
far as they differ, actually present to the consciousness at the same instant. 


Our ideas, in fact, always take the form of a series.” 


+ ys >} te ’ »of the mo » ° ‘ wr ‘ar doe ; 
sonality . the evan —_ ( 4 1€ 1 nt; yet how far does this | And then he deduces two great laws : 
go towards proving Dr orell’s extraordinary position that the ; 
go i g 7 I ! } ad - ; c in ee 
. Eve g » hok “mn s gradué weaken 
physical processes by which our organization is built up, and the 1 Everyt ling which we hold in our mem ry i gradually weakened by 
~ , all the dissimilar ideas which occupy the consciousness. 


marvellous —: — by which it is protected and developed, 


are j j ‘| ttri} 1 + » a “2. The association between any two ideas in the mind is represented 
are in any sense explained by bemg attributed to an “ unconscious by the amount of force which the one has expended in order to repress the 


intellig gence or teleological prine iple,” yiatever Liat phrase may me m ? other.” 

It seems to us that in thus speaking, Dr. Morell loses sight of the | . . ; ‘ 
real bearing of the evidence he adduces. No doubt the facts to| Now, there seems to us to be a whole mass of errors in this theory- 
which we have referred prove that whatever has once been appro- | First, the unit of consciousness is very vaguely and obscurely shadowed 
priated by our intellect or our will—nay, in certain cases, whatever forth. tft i an think a whole elephant, inclusive of trunk, ears, body, 
habits have once been appropriated by the intellects or wills of the and tail, I clearly have a very = x unity in my mind; and why I 


ancestors through whom we derive our physical constitution—become | S#ould not put a lion on his back, or even at his side, and i - lude them 


at modilying unCcOonSsecloOUs infl tence Ih our ni ntal nature which unites b rth m the same ag thought, I cannot mene - I ve 

' . a epnhere ¢ 2 @ » t ‘ re ‘ or » ’ » . 
ur present s¢ oa with the past Causes in which it originated. In | A sph re and a cube, ut not a sph re with on inscribed cu re : 1€ 
other words, oxe of the causes of the waconsvious tendencies of our | uth is, the amount of complexity admissible in a single unit of con- 


sciousness is a practical que stion, and robably very different in dif- 
ferent minds. We make this remark because this notion of the 
absolute simplicity of the consciousness, and the resolution into 
successive instead of synchronous cleme nts, leads to, as we deem it, 
a very false law of association. It is not the “action and reaction” 
between the ideas, the struggle between them for the posse ssion of 
the mind, which determines the closeness of their association, but 
simply the closeness of their identification in consciousness. The 
nature, which show, in their adaptation to certain ends, that there must be law of association is merely the law of the tendency of the 
an intelligent principle within, which impels and shapes them, spor wink j tind to recover a former attitude completely, whenever it par- 
ing of the eyes—the contraction and extension of the limbs—the action of | tially does so. The reason I think of a man when I see his 
the mouth in seeking the appropriate nutriment, and many Py ‘ae picture or hear his name, is not because the picture or the 
instinctive movements, all prove that there are teleological changes going | name have struggled with the man’s character for the possession of 
m internally, altogether anterior to consciousness,—changes out of which | my attention,—but, on the other hand, because they have always 
consciousness itself has to be gradually evolved.” occupied my attention at the same moment. ‘To say that the idea 

Now, does he mean that it could be admissible to suppose that this | of the sound “ lion’? “ weakens” the idea of the creature called up, 
BL op onscious intellectual activity” of the infant in winking, stretch- | that the one presses the other out of my consciousness and is there- 
ng, &e., ni 1y more, as he s uys, in the era of actual birth and physiclo- | fore strongly associated with it, is surely one of the most extraordinary 
gical growth in the embryo st: ate, in the cell-formation of its vital tis- | pieces of psychol ical analysis of which we ever heard. Is my 
sues, and the claoration of its nervous system, could be referred to idea of a friend’s face in any way likely to expel and supersede my 
iny previous conscious intellectual acts of either the individual or its | idea of his character? Will not the one be the symbol and expres- 
mcestry Certainly he does not mean this, as the individual was | sion of the othe r, keeping it before me instead of pushing it out of 
not before at all; and tradition gives us no vestige of any man who | my mind even for a moment? We believe the truth to be that 
ever had any conscious share in a single vital process of his own frame, | associative force bet ween two ideas susceptible of distinction depends, 
a single beat of his own heart, or thrill of his own nerves. But if | first, on their organie connexion within the limits of one state of 
this be SO, how do the analogies brought forward in ar iy way bear upon | consciousne ss, and only secondarily on the connexion of their succes- 
the subject? They sh yw that “ory md knowledge, consciously | sion in thought. All those expressive ideas which do not follow 
gained, are not easi ily obliterated—that, ndeed, they continue to exert i ach other in consciousness, but actually exhibit as through a glass 
an influence long after they are meee De n. But they do not help us | lthe realities which they represent, are far more closely associated 


‘n aby way to account for the origin of moral hubits or processes of | with them than any merely contiguous phenomena. For some such 


mental Hfe now, is our own or our ancestors’ conscious life and effort 
at some past time. If, then, the analogy has any bearing at all on 
Dr. Morell’s theory, it ought to indicate that the acts which he 
scribes to an “unconscious soul” have at some time previous been 
introduced into our personal or hereditary character by a conscious 
ul. For example, Dr. Morell says: . 
“If we go back to the verge of unconscious life—I mean to the first days 
f infancy—we find a number of actions performed of a purely instinctive 
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reason it is, we believe, that on occasion of very sudden and vehement 
moral shocks the minutest details of the external scenery become 
burned in upon the memory as they do at no other time. The stunned 
mind recoiling from the contemplation of the chasm that has sud- 
denly opened at its feet throws itself into external perception with far 
more than its usual force, but without ever for a moment losing con- 
sciousness of the startling reality in the background. Hence the 
two become welded together almost as substance and attribute, and 
that particular scene or phase of nature seems to be the vesture, as 
it were, of the special emotion. 

We are convinced that the assumed absolute simplicity of conscious 
ness is totally at variance with the facts and laws of the mental 
nature, which imply that man 7s conscious of multiplicity in unity. 
The features of man, the blackness of the storm, the deep blue of 
a summer night, are all far more closely associated with the thought 
of character, of terror, of sublime beauty, which they directly ex- 
press, than are any mere connected phenomena, and for this reason, 
that a law of mind identifies the former, as it were, as soul and body, 
and only establishes a relation between the latter. It is not the 
“action and reaction among ideas” but the extent to which the 
mind itself identifies or relates them, that determines the associative 
force between them. 

These are specimens of the looseness of thought which pervades 
everywhere even the most careful and elaborate parts of a book 
which, in its earlier portions, evinces considerable insight and much 
knowledge. The first three-quarters of it will be found full of sug- 
gestion, though never very trustworthy ; the last fourth is so hasty 
and vague as to be of little if any value. 


MR. CLOUGH’S LONG-VACATION PASTORAL.* 

It is no unmixed delight to read again the fresh and buoyant poem 
which thirteen years ago seemed to promise so vivid and great an in- 
tellectual career to the writer, now that that promise can never be 
fulfilled. Yet it is delightful reading, and would justify the same 
high estimate now, though we know that the estimate cannot be 
verified. The Long-Vacation Pastoral belongs to a class of poems 
that is scarcely naturalized in England—the class of which Goethe's 
* Hermann and Dorothea” is, perhaps, the most perfect specimen, 
though in vigour and breadth of imagination Mr. Clough’s pastoral 
is certainly not inferior. Goethe’s influence over the school of poetry, 
of which Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Clough have been the most 
zager English disciples, is very powerfully marked. ‘There is the same 
longing after the old Homeric simplicity—less successful, perhaps, 
in a cultivated Englishman than in the more childlike German—the 
same love of homely naturalness of manner, of the wholesome flavour 
of earth—an even deeper desire to tame or exorcise all romance that 
is alien to common sense—and the same intellectual disposition to give 
common sense the casting vote wherever there seems to be a coutlict 
between it and the thirst of their own natures for something deeper. 
Moreover, in Mr. Clough’s poem there is the same underlying theme 
which haunted Goethe so constantly—the wish to analyze the true 
secret of womanly fascination; and, finally, the key-note of the 
answer given in the Long-Vacation Pastoral is also the key-note of 
the “ Hermann and Dorothea,” that the highest charm of women 
consists in a certain union between homely usefulness and classical 
beauty, in the graceful cutting of bread-and-butter, like Werther’s 
Charlotte, or graceful “ potato-uprooting,” like Philip’s heroine in 
Mr. Clough’s poem. Or, as one of Mr. Clough’s characters ex- 
presses it : 
“ All Cathedrals are Christian, all Christians are Cathedrals, 

Such is the orthodox doctrine; ’tis ours with a slight variation ; 

Even Woman is, or should be a Cathedral, 

Built on the ancient plan, a Cathedral pure and perfect, 

Built by that only law, that Use be suggestor of Beauty, 

Nought be concealed that is done, but all things done to adornment, 

Meanest utilities seized as occasions to grace and embellish.” 
But if the school of art and the predominant thought which mark 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea,” and Mr. Clough’s poem are the 
same, if they both alike seek and find their ideal of woman in the 
“freshness of the early world,” in some well-born or well-tauglit 
maiden— 
“ Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel watering cattle, 

Rachel, when at the well the predestined beheld and kissed her, 

Or, with pail upon head, like Dora beloved of Alexis, 

Comely, with well-poised pail over neck arching soft to the shoulders, 

Comely in gracefullest act, one arm uplifted to stay it, 

Home from the river or pump moving stately and calm to the laundry” — 


yet all the imaginative form and framework of Mr. Clough’s pocin | 


are entirely his own, entirely original, and marked strongly with the 
stamp of its Oxford origin. 


The Homeric vigour with which all the characteristics of the | 


reading party are dashed off, the genial humour with which their 
personal peculiarities are coloured in,—the buoyant life of the dis- 
cussions which arise among them,—the strength with which the 


Highland scenery is conceived and rendered in a few brilliant touches, | 
—the tenderness and simplicity with which, now and then, the | 


deeper pathos of life is allowed to be seen in glimpses through the 
intellectual play of the poem, are all Mr. Clough’s own. He is far 
more terse, far less prolix, than the great German poet in his style of 
painting homely nature. There is none of that relaxed fibre which 
makes scoffers say that Goethe isa little spooney on his Charlotte’s 
bread-and-butter and his Dorothea’s proficiency as a waggoner. Mr. 


Clough’s poem is masculine throughout, thougii the sentiment is per- | 





* The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich: a ‘Long-Vacation Pastoral. By Arthur Hugh | 


Clough. Second Edition, Oxford: Macpherson; London: Chapman and Hall. 





— 
haps not entirely healthy ; and the humour, therefore, is of a kind ¢ 
which Goethe had little trace. Here, for example, is Airlie, the high 
dresser of the party : ” 
“ Airlie descended the last, splendescent as god of Olympus; 

Blue, half-doubtfully blue, was the coat that had white silk facings, 
Waistcoat blue, coral-buttoned, the white-tie finely adjusted, 

Coral moreover the studs on a shirt as of crochet of women : 

When for ten minutes already the fourwheel had stood at the gateway, 
He, like a god, came leaving his ample Olympian chamber.” ’ 































And here is a Highland dance, in which Airlie again figures described 
with all the humour and foree of a modern Homer : 
“Him rivalling Hobbes, briefest-kilted of heroes : 

Enters, O stoutest, O rashest of creatures, mere fool of a Saxon, 

Skill-less of philabeg, skill-less of reel too,—the whirl and the twirl ot 

Him see I frisking, and whisking, and ever at swifter gyration 

Under brief curtain revealing broad acres—not of broad cloth. : 

Him see I there and the Piper—the Piper what vision beholds not ? 

Him and his Honour and Arthur, with Janet our Piper, and is it, 

Is it, O marvel of marvels! he too in the maze of the mazy, 

Skipping, and tripping, tho’ stately, tho’ languid, with head on oy | 

shoulder, 

Airlie, with sight of the waistcoat the golden-haired Katie consoling? ' 

Katie, who simple and comely, and smiling, and blushing as ever, j 

What though she wear on that neck a blue kerchief remembered x 

Philip’s, 

Seems in her maidenly freedom to need small consolement of waistcoats" 
Or take the description of Sir Hector’s speech at the Clansmen’s 
dinner, which is rich in Homeric metaphor as well as modem 
humour : 

“ Bid me not, grammar defying. repeat from grammar-defiers 

Long constructions straage and plusquam-thucydidéan, 

Tell, how as sudden torrent in time of speat in the mountain 

Hurries six ways at once, and takes at last to the roughest, 

Or as the practised rider at Astley’s or Franconi’s 

Skilfully, boldly bestrides many steeds at once in the gallop, 

Crossing from this to that, with one leg here, one yonder, 

So, less skilful, but equally bold, and wild as the torrent, 

All through sentences six at a time, unsuspecting of syntax, . 

Hurried the lively good-will and garrulous tale of Sir Hector.” 





os 


Pe ee eee 


, A 
Not, however, by such passages as these can be measured the depth ; 
and fulness of Mr. Clough’s poetic nature. We have said that in 


his dread of the romantic school, and his longing for that antique ’ 
type of nobility in which the simpler and more homely tasks are] 
associated with classical grace and dignity, he had evidently borrowed J 


much from Goethe. But his mind had been also deeply influenced 





by the very different poetry of Wordsworth, in this strong love ofa 
| frugal, hardy, and simple industry, as the h chest school of human 
|character. And perhaps, too, in spite of his studied preference of J 
| Aristotle to Plato, of common sense to what he thought idealism, of 

| what is common to what is high, the deep and sometimes transcen- 

dental musings of Wordswortl’s meditative mind had a charm for | 
him of which he was almost ashamed. At all events, there is a 
gleam of transcendental depth and subtlety here and again in this 
poem; shyly, almost apologeticaily put forth, and scarcely put forth 
but to be withdrawn. ‘The lines in which Elspie confesses her love 
for Philip, the radical poet, are couched in a very different key from 
that of Goethe’s naturalistic school,—a different and, we think, a 
higher key : 





Serer 


“ Well,—she answered, 
Quietly, after her fashion, still knitting,—Well, I think of it. 
Yes,—I don’t know, Mr. Philip,—but only it feels to me strangely 
Like to the high new bridge, they used to build at, below there, 
Over the burn and glen on the road. You won't understand me. 
But I keep saying in my mind—this long time slowly with trouble 
I have been building myself, up, up, and toilfully raising, 
Just like as if the bridge were to do itself without masons, 
Painfully getting myself upraised one stone on another, 
All one side I mean; and now I see on the other 
Just such another fabric uprising, better and stronger, 








Sometimes I find myself dreaming at nights about arches and bridges,— 

Sometimes I dream of a great invisible hand coming down, and 

Dropping the great key-stone in the middle: there in my dreaming. 

There I feel the great key-stone coming in, and through it 

Feel the other part—all the other stones of the archway, 

Joined into mine with a queer happy sense of completeness, tingling 

All the way up from the other side’s basement-stones in the water, 

Through the very grains of mine :—just like, when the steel, that you 
showed us 

| Moved to the magnet, it seemed a feeling got hold of them both. But 

| This isconfusion and nonsense. I am mixing all things I can think of 








And you won't understand me, Mr, Philip.” 
This is a definite addition to the great doctrine of the poem, that 
woman, like flowers, must be “rooted in earth” to be either beautiful 
or useful—a definite addition, and a noble addition ; here we have 
something of Wordsworth’s conception of the poet : 
“ The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and vallev he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude.” ; 
| There are these “impulses of deeper birth,” struggling with the 


sober naturalism of Mr. Clough’s chosen school of thought, here and 

. . " . ° ” 
there even in this poem, but far more markedly in the “ Ambarvalia. 
| Still, the great sea, andthe wide omnipresent sunligit, are his favourite 


symbols of what is divine; what is broad, bright, and simple, rather 
than what is lofty, mysterious, and dim. There is no passage more 
‘haracteristie of the stately simplicity of his genius than the followmg 





| 
! 
1 
2 . ° . : " a ; 
noble lines, in which Philip deseribes in his turn the transiiguring 
| effect of the new influence on his heart : 


Close to me, coming to join me: and then I sometimes fancy,— ' 
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“« But as the light of day enters some populous city, 
Shaming away, ere it come, by the chilly daystre ak signal, 
High and low, the misusers of night, shaming out the gas lamps,— 
All the great empty streets are flooded with broadening « ‘learness, 
Which, withal, by inscrutable simultaneous access 
Permeates far and pierces, to very cellars lying in 
Narrow high back-lane, and court and alley of alleys : 
He that goes forth to his walk, while speeding to the suburb, 
Sees sights only peaceful and pure ; as, labourers settling 
Slowly to work, * their limbs the linge ring r sweetness of slumber; 
Humble market-carts, coming-in, bringing-in, not only 
Flower, fruit, farm-store, but sounds and sights of the country 


Dwelling yet on the sense of the dreamy drivers; soon after 
Half-awake s servant-maids unfastening drowsy shutters 
Up at the windows, or down, letting-in the air by the doorway ; 


School-boys, school-girls soon, with slate, p: wrtfolio, satchel, 

Hampe red as they haste, those running, these others maide nly tripping ; 
Early clerk anon turning out to stroll, or it may be 

Meet his sweetheart —waiting behind the garden-gate there ; 

Merchant on his grass-plat haply, bare-headed; and now by this time 
Little child bringing ‘fast to * father’ 


r brea! that sits on the timber 


There by the scaffolding ; see, she waits for the can beside him: 

Meantime above purer air untarnished of new-lit fires : 

So that the whole great wicked artificial civilized fabric, 

All its unfinished houses, lots for sale, and railway outworks,— 

Seems reaccepted, resumed to Primal Nature and bi auty — 

—Such—in me, and to me, and on me the love of Els; 

Here we must close our notice of a truly noble poem—not without 
threads of unhealthy sentiment—but still bro 4 wight, buoyant, and 
tender. Reluctantly at last, and sadly, we must lay down the only 
adequate monument ol ah unexpan led genius, —the richest though 


not the most perfect n of 


full musie, of w! 


specim that vein of s mple, and yet deep, 


w snatches are now 


tich so f 
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Mr. Earce has produced 
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two 
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ustive antiquarl 
We rather 


edition of 


crudge 


digression to minor matters 

nicle” is still unf ini shed, but undoubtedly no more competent editor 
could have been fo a for these west-country manuscripts than on 
who is a sound p hilol ist and a keen antiquarian. The photographic 
fac-similes he has annexed are a great advance on the first effort of 
the Ordnance Survey Olfice, and though we still regard them as a 
pretty ornament rat! er than as essentially useful, they are at least 
more in their place here than in the republication of “ Domesday.” 





Fortunately, Mr. | has not confined himself to reproducing the 
manuscrip t wit! fliculties. He has given the text with | * 
a lite oral translation and critical notes ; he reviews the history of St. 
Swithin’s life in a spirited essay, and he adds illustrative pieces which 


hits original a 


will go far to make future labour on the saint’s life superfluous. In 
the case of the second fragment from the life of St Mary of Egypt, 
there was, of course, no room for historical illustration. Here, 
therefore, Mr. Earle’s original labours are confined to a short account 
of the legend. 

It is disappointing to find that, after all, so little can be said with 


who is still popularly remem 

bered, and who grew up when Egbert founding the royalty of 
Wessex. is to have been born near Winchester, about 
the year 800. He beeat ne Prior of the old Abbey of Winchester, was 
tutor to King Xthelwulf, and in 852 was mad Bishop of Winche ster. 

All that can be sxid, cert ypal labours is, that he 
built a stone bridge by the cate of the city, which excited the ad- 
miration of his , and that he appears, on the evidence 
of a genuine granted King thelbald a life tenure 
of the property of the sce at Farnham, on condition that it should be 
restored after his death. Probably the ssion was extorted by 
violence, for Swithin was not the man to give away church property, 
and the fact is some reason for supposing that the Bishop had taken 


certainty of one of the few Saxon saints 
was 


Swithin seen 


of his epis “ 





contemporaries ; 





charter, to hav 





conct 


part against Ethelbald in the previous contest between father and 
son. ‘There is a tradition that the grant of tithe, with which Aithel- 


wulf saddled the kingdom for religious purposes, was due to the 
counsels of Swithin; but the very fact of the grant is doubtful, and 


the charters which couple it with — name were rejected by 


Mr. Kemble as spurious. Mr. Earle suggests, with high probability, 
that Swithin may have been ae the compilers of the “ Saxon 
Chronicle.” His nominatic >» be Athelwulf’s tutor shows that 


he was a man of repute for ia arning, and the number of such men 
in Wessex during the ninth cent ury cannot have been great. It is 
possible, too, that he aée pani d’ Prince Alfred in the first journey 
to Rome, which fell in $53, the year after his own appointment to 
Winchester, and when he might naturally wish to apply in person 
for the pallium. But Athelbald’s ne oe o ion of his lands segs, 


shows that he remained in England pe s with some vice-regal 
powers, when Ethelwulf went on the se pie image of 855, aol if 
tradition is right in ascribing strong clurch sentiments to him, it 


is possible that he had some share in provoking the insurrection which 
met Athelwulf on his return. It was the misfortune of the times 
that a good man, suc has Dunstan afterwards was, might be almost 
more dangerous to the king whom he influenced or the Church over 
which he presided, than a warlike or inactive prelate. Swithin seems 
to have died about $63. It is said that he ordered his grave to be 
made “in a vile place under the eaves-droppings outside ‘the church 
on the north.” More than ace ntury later, Ethelwold, one of Dun- 
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| stan’s firmest supporters, and Bishop of Winchester, removed the bod 


of his great predecessor to a sumptuous grave within the cathedral. 
A vision had revealed where the saint lay, and miracles attended the 
transportation of his body, and made his shrine famous. Of those 
he worked in his lifetime, the most notabie seems to have been that 
he once blessed some broken eggs, and restored them in whole shells 
to their owner, a poor woman. One of more serious interest tells 
how a certain ate man, Wi alking by the side of a river at noontide, 
became aware of three women “of more than human stature, who 
rapidly and farionsly bore down upon him. He could not escape 
they seized him and maltreated him and left him as dead. He was 
brought to Swithin and presently restored.” Mr.Earle regards these as 
the “three Fates of Scandinavian mythology.” We are inclined rather 
to compare them with the “wise women,” or “ sea-wives” of the Nibe- 
lunge Not, one of whom Hagen surprises as she is bathing, on his 
journey to Etzel’s court, and forces her to foretel his fortunes, al- 
though seemingly she has no power over them, Classical readers 
will remember the stories of Proteus and the Sirens, and the super 
stition that divine vengeance overtook the man who saw a nymph. 





Another legend, in which a mutilated criminal is restored at St. 
Swithin’s shrine to the use of his limbs, we notice chiefly because 
Mr. Earle founds an argument on it that the narrative must belong to 


a late datewhen Norman rulers had introduced barbarous punishments. 
Without disputing his conclusion, we think his grounds insufficient. 

It is true that the Saxon laws are comparatively mild for freemen, but 
under - he Istan death was introduced as the punishment for theft, and 
slavi ilty of it might be burned alive,while false coiners under Edgar 
were mut til ited. In fact, the theory of punishment fluctuated between 
death and mutilation, the latter being often regarded as especially 
useful to deter r from crime. The most interesting mention of Swithin’s 
name in a miracle is in the legend of Queen Edith walking between 
the hot plous om wes, when it seems that her ese ape was due to the 
saint’s intercession. Our readers will, perhaps, wonder that we have 
said nothing hitherto of Swithin’s influence over the weather. Un- 
luckily the legend that connects him with it is purely apocryphal. His 
day falls at a time when there is generally more or less a change of 
weather, and as this was observed, and a rule hastily built up out of 


a few instances, a mythical explanation grew up, based, no doubt, 
upon the fact of the saint’s humble burial-place and subsequent 
translation. It is curious to find that a similar superstition prevails 
in Germany, France, and Belgium, where, however, it is connected 


vith other names. 
The beautiful legend of St. Mary of Egypt is one of a very ancient 
and serves to illustrate the profound corruption of societ y 
against which Christianity was the first effectual protest. “ After a 
course of e arly profligacy in Eg gypt, she went on board a ship at Alex- 
andria that ws as bor ind for Palestine with pilgrims to the Fe stival of the 
holy Cross. Her only impulse was to share the throng and the excite- 
nent. She continued in her evil courses until the hour when she joined 
the multitude that was crowding to the solemnity. She entered the 
court or outer vard of the church, and was borne along by the cur- 
rent towards the door of the building. But here her progress was 
stayed. Those who were on either side of her moved on and passed 
the she alone continued in her place. She resolved to advance, 
but some mysterious power restrained her. ‘This miraculous repulse 
brought on reflection and then compunction, and she vowed to the 
Blessed Virgin, whose effigy looked forth upon her from the wall of 
the church, that if she might be admitted to approac th her holy 
Cross, she would spend the rest of her life in mortification and pe- 
The resolve formed and the vow uttered, she entered the 
church without impediment. Having satisfied her aspiration and con- 
cluded her devotions, she went from under the cuidance of the blessed 
Virgin in the desert.” There she stayed till h& clothes rotted off 
her, and she was only clad in her hair, in which state she was found 
blackened and gaunt by her biographer Zosimas. He demanded her 
blessing and saw her as she prayed lifted into the air to hold nearer 
converse with heaven. Year by year he visited her to administer the 
Eucharist to her; on the third oceasion she was found dead at their 
meeting-place ; he *n a lion scooped out a grave for her, and Zosimas 
gave her Christian burial. The fragment “of her life edited by Mr. 
Karle has no biographical interest, but is valuable philologic ally asa 
specimen of twelfth ce ntury Anglo Saxon, while the Life of St. 
Swithin was written about 985. 


class, 
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SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS LATINIZED.* 

Tue gentleman who has written this very singular work has endea- 
voured to explain to us in his preface the reasons which induced him 
to undertake it. Unfortunately, we cannot say to him what it is the 
fashion to say to ladies, that we should be willing to accept his con- 
clusions, if he had refrained from stating his reasons ; for we should 
not. But still, if he had refrained from doing so, he would have had, 
so to speak, but one foot in the mire instead of both. He would 
have left his readers to suppose that there might be some justification 
for which they were either too obtuse or too ignorant 
to understand. But now he has cut away from himself the only 
possible retreat in which he could have taken refuge. Moved, per- 
haps, by some transient consciousness that his book was not quite 
what it ought to be, he has committed the grievous error of pre- 
fixing to it a formal apology. He had much better have said nothing. 
There are some offences against good manners which an apolog 

only makes worse; and there are some against common sense w hich 


these verses, 


* The Principal Songs of Robert Burns, Translated into Medixval Latin Verse; with 
the Scottish Version Collated. By Alexander Leighton, Author of “ Curious Storied 
Traditions of Scottish Life.” Edinburgh: W.P. Nimmo. London: Houlston and 
Wright, Paternoster Row. 
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labour under the same disadvantage. Mr. Leighton’s book is a full- 
grown specimen of the genus. Lge: 

He commences by observing that “translations of this kind have 
heretofore proved acceptable to a class including many who are 
only partially acquainted with the Latin tongue, a thorough know- 
ledge of which is really not required for comprehending and enjoying 
this species of literature.” In this sentence we think lurks the 
primary fallacy which has misled Mr. Leighton throughout. No man 
can appreciate verses of this description who does not appreciate 
the canons from which they are a departure. The whole force of 
them lies in the contrast. When the stately Latin language to 
which we have all grown accustomed is called upon to dance a jig, 
its antics are no fun to any one who does not understand its stiff- 
ness. The less a man knows of Latin, the less will he perceive the 
peculiarities of macaronic verses. Though, indeed, a man must know 
very little of that language not to perceive the peculiarities of Mr. 
Leighton. So marked are they, that we cannot help suspecting a 
double meaning in the sentence we have just quoted. The asser- 
tion that a thorough knowledge of the Latin tongue is not required 
by the readers of this species of literature seems, we must say, 


rather like a delicate way of insinuating that it is not required by | 


the writer. 

In the second place, one-half of Mr. Leighton’s preface stultifies 
the other. For, whatever be the authority of ‘“ Paterfamilias in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” who thought to teach his boys Latin through 
translations of Lillibullero and other popular songs, it is obviously ab- 
surd to attempt it through translations which are not Latin. Sweeten 
the first draughts of classical learning as much as you li | 


like, but do not 
taint them witha flavour which may destroy the palate of the neophyte. 








Let Latin, like love, approach us under friendship’s name ; but let it | 
be Latin, and not some base impostor, some groom or valet who has | 


disguised himself in his master’s clothes. Yet Mr. Leighton 


1 does | 


not claim for these translations the merit even of grammatical aceu- 





racy. How then propose them as a means of winn 


ig the attention 


of schoolboys ? For one scholar that he might possibly make by such | 


a process, he would ruin a thousand. He would sweeten his cup for 
him doubtless; but it would be with arsenie and not with sugar. 

So much for Mr. Leighton’s reasons; let us now glance at the 
result. Latin verses, be they of what kind they may, can only be 


recommended to us by one of two qualities—ingenuity, or elegance. | 


The regular Latin verse, heroic, elegiac, or lyric, is mainly, of course, 
susceptible of the latter kind of excellence. The irregular verse, 
such ascame into vogue in the middle ages, will bechiefly distinguished 
by the former. The two qualities will often be blended together in 
the same copy of verses. But the broad distinction remains. The 
mere difficulty of forcing the Latin language at all into such uncon- 
genial forms, constitutes the merit of the one sort. Scholarship in 
its ordinary acceptation constitutes the merit of the other. When, 
therefore, we are presented with a copy of macaronic verses, in which 
the difficulty aforesaid is altogether evaded, we are at a loss to coujec- 
ture in what their excellence consists. ‘To elegance there is no pre- 
tence. ‘The nature of the composition of course excludes that. But we 
look, we say, for ingenuity: the ingenuity of Walter Mapes and Francis 
Mahoney. And of this there is no trace in Mr. Leighton’s verses. 
Our readers will agree with us, we think, after examining a few speci- 
mens of his art : 

“Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo, 

Ha! ha! the wooing o’t! 

On blithe yule night when we were 
fou, 

Ha! ha! the wooing o’t ! 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Look’d asklent ang unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 

Ha! ha! the wooing o’t!” 








“ Duncanus Canus venit nobis, 

Ha! ha! amores hi! 

Festu quum inebriabamus, 
Ha! ha! amores hi! 

Caput Maggea jactabat, 

Oculos et obliquabat, 

Duncanum fastu pertractabat, 
Ha! ha! amores bi!” 


‘Green grow the rashes, O! * Crescant juncilli, O ; 
Green grow the rashes, O! Crescant juncilli, O ; 
The hours that e’er I Nulla vita dulcior 
Quam vita cum puellis, O. 


sweetest 
spend, 
Are spent amang the lasses, 0.” 

“Clara nocte sextili, 


“Tt was upon a Lammas night, 
Quum segetes sunt fulgide, 


When cora rigs are bonnie, 


Beneath the moon's unclouded Sub lune claro lumine 
light, Ad Annam festinavi. 


Fugit tempus furtive, 

Usq’ ad noctem mediam ; 
Annuit me comitem 

Ducere per hordeum.” 


I hied away to Annie: 
The time flew by wi’ tentless heed, 
Till "tween the late and early, 
Wi’ sma’ persuasion she agreed 
To see me thro’ the barley.” 
* Gulielmus potum coxit, 
Robert’ Allani : 
Noctu tres hilariores, 
Fuerunt non in Christandie. 
Non inebriamur nos, 
Scintilla tantum oculo: 


“O Willie brew'd a peck 0’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam’ to pree ; 
Three blither hearts that lee-lang 
night, 
Ye wad na ‘ind in Christendie. 
We are na fou, we're na that 


ergo et 


fou, Canat gallus—luceat : 
But just a drappie in our Letabimur in poculo. 
ee; 


The cock may craw, the day 
may daw, 
An’ aye we'll taste the bar- 
ley bree. 
“Tile primus qui exsurget, 
Cuccurra timidissime ! 
Qui sub sella primus cadet, 
Trium nostrum rex ille. 
Nos inebriamur, ete.” 


“ Wha first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A cuckold coward loon is he! 
Wha last beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the king amang us three! 
We are na fou, &e.” 


| 
| 


—__, 





“ Estne pro pauperiem 
Qui langueat—et omne quid 
Te timide! dimittimus 
Egeni nos—et omne quid. 
Nihilominus, nihilominus, 
Angustix—et omne quid, 
Notatum aurum Ordo est, 
Aurum vir—per omne quid,” 


“Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that ; 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
Now, in these verses there is not only literally neither rhyme no, 
reason ; there is not even rhythm. There is nothing visible beyoy 
the translation of the English words into a certain number of Latiy 
ones, which go into a certain space. The translations, as prose 
translations alone, would be execrable; as metrical ones, they arp 
futile. Let us take the first four lines of the third piece we ‘haye 
quoted. ‘The writer cannot intend them to be read without regard to 
quantity. But if we read them with regard to quantity, they read 
as follows : : 












































“ Clara noct® sextili 
(uum segetes sunt fulgide 
Sub lunz claro lumine ' 


Ad Annam festinavi.” 
Can the very slightest harmony be extracted out of these foy 
We might just as well write in English: 
On the first of December, 
When the gas-lamps were flickering, 
And the wind blew terribly, 
I went out to get supper. } 


f 


lines ? 


The one stanza is just as melodious and just as ingenious as tl 
other. The same objection is applicable not only to almost all the | 
stanzas we have quoted, but to almost the whole book. The Latinity f 
moreover, is excessively ambiguous. Pro pauperiem is not good | 
Latin for “because of” poverty. If festu pertractare be intended as, | 
translation of our English slang “ to stroke a person down,” it is the | 
neatest thing in the whole book. But we strongly suspect that Mr, | 
Leighton has confounded it with perten/are. Omne quid for “ A 
that,” is a version which, at all events, we do not profess to under. 
stand. Qui sub sella primus cadet, we suppose, is a slip of the pen 

it certainly cannot well mean “ wha das¢ shall fall beneath his chair: 
And inebriabamus in the first stanza is no doubt a printer’s error for 
inebriamur. Nor can it be said that these faults are counterbalance 
by any felicity of expression or successful efforts at reproducing iy 
Latin the archness or pathos of the original. 

The volume, therefore, seems deficient in all that such a volum 
should possess. When we see “* Hey, diddle diddle,” translat: l int 
formal elegiacs, we understand the joke, at all events, if we dono J 
think very highly of it. When we see grave hexameters written w f 
a comic subject, we recognize the same kind of wit as distinguished 
* Bombastes Furioso.” When we read, Mihi sit propositum in 
talernud mori, or Prouts’s delightful version of “Judy Callaghan” « 
* Nora Creina,” we sce that the authors have succeeded in a particula 
kind of jocularity, let its value be what it may. ‘Lhey have got the 
Latin muse to take a tumbler, as it were, and have made the old lady J 
quite frisky : not a very polished jest, perhaps, but still venial at a 
odd time. But the unfortunate Mr. Leighton, in trying to do th 
same thing, has only made her sulky and obstinate. He has not g 
the winning ways of the jolly old priest, or the insinuating Lrishman. 
He has tried his hand at a part for which nature never intended hia, 
and a ridiculous failure is the consequence. 


COLOUR IN COMMON LIFE. 
**Cotour,” says Mr. Patterson, ina series of pleasant Essays,* marked 
rather by an educated fancifulness than very acute thought, “lik 
its parent light, dies away towards the poles, and as the constitution 
of nations is ever in harmony with the region where they dwell, th 
susceptibility of us hyperboreans to colour is far inferior to that of the | 
race who produce the magic dyes of India, or the still nobler one wh 
built the glowing walis of the Alhambra.’ That sentence embodies § 
in an artistic form an idea always prevalent in England, that tle | 
Northern races really prefer subdued colours, but both popular im 
pression and artistic theory seem to rest upon insufficient grounds. 





| It is quite true that educated civilians in the North usually dress in 
| black, and the lower classes in some shade of grey, brown, or subdued 


| economy. 


Fe 


blue, but it is very doubtful if this arises from any source other tha 
Englishmen lived in the north in the days of chivalry just 
as much as they do now, and they then delighted im vivid colouring 
in gold and silver and red, and violently contrasted draperies. ‘Th 
idea that black is not the dress of a gentleman has survived to ow 
own time, and it still affects our court costume, our military serviee, 
and every dress devised with malice prepense to serve any particular 
end. No volunteer regiment has adopted black, and though many @ 
the corps are clothed in hodden grey, that is only because grey is the 
least visible of colours. The volunteers would greatly have preferred 
red, Then Englishwomen are as much under the influence of hyper 
borean climate as Englishmen, and they have always delighted 2 
bright colours. The recent inventions, mauve, magenta, solferin®, 
and other shades of violet, are bright to offensiveness, and wer 
adopted with a rapidity which certainly showed anything but “4 
want of susceptibility to colour,” and which gave the inventors 
fortune in two years. Ii is Spanish women, born under a bright su®, 
and amid a blaze of light, who have selected the black mantilla, the 
most graceful and the most sombre of garments. Even quakeresses, 
though they wear drab, a colour which nature never shows us any- 
where, do not affect to like it. They wear it to crucify the flesb, 
not because they are insensible to the charm of colour. The Russiads, 


° Essays in History and Art. By RU. Patterson. William Blackwood and Sons 
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certainly an hyperborean people, colour their buildings, and delight in 
red to such a degree that they have no other word for beautiful. On 
the other hand again, the people of Bengal, a land where the sun is 
intolerably bright, where the sky 1s ol sapphire and nature has that 


strance yellow tint which makes the trees, for example, look as if they 


THE SPE 








Egypt, a country which, tl ough less bright, is still far south of 
Western Europe, the women affect dark blue, and the indig nous popu- 
Jation, the Ce pts, coal black. The Moors unde ubtedly used bright 
colours in Cordova, but the ~ iwi as 
under a tre pical sun at all, but im the temperate vale ol Cashmere, 


had been dipped in a hath of light, dress exclusively in white. In| 





“nl > aves 





! . } 
where aman may have a snow-b: th quite as readily as m England. 
; t all 


of India are not arranged | 





The truth, we believe, is, that all men love and revel in bright ¢ lour, | 


effect of the Eastern window m 


SO 10 spe kK, Ol pure sa 


an would feel the 
Quen- acre, 
t Hindoo, and that the 


that the Norweg 
the church of St 
keenly as an Arab ¢ 


pphire—a 


apparent. differences 








arise only from economical and social causes. We dress in black 
firstly, because lack wears best and does not show 1s, and secondy, 
from a morbid fear of b ge * pecu ar,” tl same fear whieh make 

the high-class Englishwoman tone down her own exquisite taste, and, 
while recognizing, for example, the lively beauty of the red Opera 
cloak, the brightest | olf costume ever mnvented, dechue to wear! 
out of doors as “too conspicuous.” 

Where both the f] ce re absent. where bright colour Is t 
noticeable and expense no ¢ ct, as, for example, in uniform, the 
Northern races deli brightness It is not the Southern people 
who caltivale bril tI vol or who hav invented coloured glass, 
or who have delighted to paint those exquisite alternations of colou 
which nature shows t lect , Indeed, mthe tr Ics, Dul which a 
only fully appreciated in the North. Nothing on earth, nothing tl 
poct ever dream  « ( | the ethereal bei ly of ¢ our presented 
by a storm in tl , When, 1 is it usually does in th 
north-west, the setting sun pours full on a black bank of cloud 
and its rays are thrown back masses of pur} co nd salmor 
such as would have ade Turner sick with sudden conviction ol 
the Impotence ol art Bu t is not the Hindoo who « joys tha 
glorious bit of colouring any more than it was a H 0 who painted 
that scene which alone, ong written scenes, fills and satisfies tl 
“susceptibility to ¢ ur’ which Mr. Patterson must pardon u ’ 
urging, Is so spe aly | ature of the Northern man that he Ml Tit 
alone Is conscious of t ity and variety which may exist even 1 
neutral tints : 

* Built on tl Lake, the waters were its floor 

And here its w were water arched with fire, 

And here were tire with water vault oer; 
And spires and pinnacles o 
Round watery polas aspire, 

And domes of rainbow rest on fiery towers, 

And roofs of flame are turreted around 

With cloud, and shafts of cloud with flame are bound.” 

The cause of a culgar taste in colour, that is, not a liking for 


neutral tints, but an inabil to blend bright ones, is a very differ 


question. Even here, however, the popular idea on the subject 
based on err¢ Hindoos have no instinctive ideas in the combu 
of colour. The shawl de rs ol Cashmere, and the jewellers all ovet 


the country, have inherited from some man or other of real geniu 


who originally commenced the manufacture, a few “cram” rules 
about colour, which produce wonderful effects, but from which they 
never depart. They cannot produce new combinations, and a new 


colour introduced into t! manufacture would throw them all out of 


gear. ‘They show no particular instinctive aptitude, though, lik 
other races, they apprectats beautiful combinations. A Belg ih 
flower-girl would make a bouquet no gardencr in Cashmere could 
rival—their dislike of green ina bunch of flowers always impairing 


their judgment—and the colours of native silk handkerchiefs are not 


by any means well imagined. They can be taught easily, and so can 
English people, and the only differences are produced by the presence: 
or absence of good models. In both countries some few have 
an instinct for colour, which has the effect of a scientifi 

knowledge of its laws, and where their tastes rule, or even 
their rules prevail, the combinations of colour will be good 
The great difference is, that the English are so much mor 


SUSCE] tible of colour that they cannot endure a false h 


rather than risk it, stifle their 
cether. A little more kne wledge of the 
of colour, diffused amons 


irmony, and, 
natural taste and suppress colour alt 

culate the effect 
akers, and among that anomalous ¢lass 


and Mr. 


iwour to 


laws which re 





dressi 
who “set the fashions,’ would soon give them ce lence 


ni 
Patterson deserves the thanks of the whole sex for his ende 


popularize the principles which ought to regulate the choice of carpets 
and bonnets. His two main rules on the former point are really go 
cram” rules, and, like their Indian rivals, would in most eases 
supply the place of taste When the furniture shows vivid colours, 
the carpet should be simple colour and pattern, green and black 
for example. If, on the other hand, lhe iurniture s Ol 
colour, or many tones of one colour—(and that colour nof red 
or gold, a point Mr. Patterson omits)—a carpet of brilliant e 


nia been a& LILtit 





lours is not detrimental. ‘Ta 


te in this 





injured by the wretched quality of most brigltly-tinted carpets, 
which wear out too fast for moderate pockets, and, as good 
housekee rs say, lade in the sun. Cost, too, is a reason why the 
really marvellous effect of white and cream-c ed carpets, in 
. throwing-up” the furniture placed on them, is not appreciated 
in England, and wi y yellow carpets, the effect of which is to neu 


tralize dinginess of atmosphere, are 


never On another point, 
Mr. Patterson has, we think, been a little deceived by his own words : 


“ It is evident,” he says, “that we must assort rose or red-coloured 


ci pe ve a 





| hi ZA 
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woods, such as mahogany, with green-stuffs; yellow woods, such as 
citron, ash-root, maple, satin-wood, &c., with violet or blue stuffs ; 
while red woods likewise do well with blue-greys, and yellow woods 
with green-greys.” Quite true, if red woods were ever red, but they 
are not, and the dark brown woods give to green that air of dinginess 
vhich is the specialty of green furniture. Gold and white bear green 
best, and the absence of pure white is a want in our furniture woods. 
Expense being set aside, ebony and gold on a white or cream-coloured 
ly produce the highest effect of splendour with- 
a matter of fact, though it no- 
law, greens and blues never suit the curious 
; are apt, by a perversion of language, to call and 








curpet would probat 
vulgarity A 
thing to do with th 
which Loi 


consider daylight, 


out has, of course, 


lone! 


As to the bonnets, we suppose we tread upon dangerous ground, 
but we have Mr. Patterson at our back, and he has M. Chevreul, 
vho probably consulted a painter instead of a modiste, for he de- 
precate heat ill women of taste—pink bonnets. Rose red, he 
says, takes away the freshness of the complexion, while “a delicate 
ercen’”’ is “ fay b! ill complexions which are deficient in rose.” 
One would like to hear th 1 of the Countess who edits J 





veself, 
various times been guil 


If they are 


a blunder 


committing ¢ 
ty of 


only to be explained on the theory that every woman believes she 


has colour which requires only to be toned down. rhe obj ction t 
yellow bonnets for blondes t iev will admit, though a straw hat make 
nobody plain but M. Chevreul advocates, and Mr. Patterson en- 
dorses, “ reserve it e use of violet,” which will draw exclamations 


from those who believe Mr. Perkins’s notion of colour much supe 


rior to any idea visible in nature We question, too, if the dicta 
that llow | ( suit brunettes, that a green bonnet suits fair 
col \ | l white icathers accord well” witha “red 
bonne ll be very highly appreciated Yet if the only law for 
bonnets is to secure the colour which will reflect on the face th 
s the lady wants, gree: the only shade she ought to choose 
fe 

Green tends to diffuse Red 

Ora Blue 

Blue eco Orange 

Greenish-vyellov Violet 

Violet , CGreenish-yellow 

lndi Orange-yellow. 
And a “tinge of red” is, we imagine, the effect desired. We sus- 
pect that | these rules depend as much on the texture as the 
( ur ¢ the material, tor the (du Ker lady who puts her head in al 
op ( scult ied will always scems to have a tinge 





of red reflected from the interior. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Ne ona ¢ the Death of the Prince Consort. We 
ermons on the death of the Prince ¢ 
less mingled the consideration of the 
American war. Mr 


ind inpressive without 


have rec eived eigut 


onsort, in most of which is more or 


(then) impending calamity of a 
Kingsley’s brief words (Parker and Bourn) are manly 
other marked They 
ously on the unjust suspicion with which the Prince's Ger 
hed in England in the early part of the reign, 
sermon is the consolation to be derived the fact 
shock to the nation God has at last made the Prince 
hteousness as clear as the light,” and his “ just dealing as the noon 

Dean Alford’s tw 
bury Cathedral, and are entitled “ Mourning and Prais¢ 
the theme of national grief and the thanksgiving that should g 


characteristic 





bearing any 
touch courage 
man leanings were wat and 
the key-note of the 
that by this terrible 
ae 


day Rivingtons) were preached in Canter 
They deal with 


with grief, 


in a rather ordinary manner, and are only remarkable for mixing up a dis 
of a cathedral choir in praising God with thos 


Dr. Alford half apol 


cussion of the special duties 


which affect the national mind at large vizes in his 


Preface for connecting the defence of * intonation” with the general subject of 
national thanksgiving. We must say that it is not interwoven in any very 
natural or effective manner by far the most thoughtful of tl eries — tox 


congregation—is Mr. Thom’s, of 
rhe preacher enforces the truth, that wide sym- 
the pledge of Divine influence, and illustrates it in 
the two different political spheres in which Englishmen have been lately 

illed upon to prove in feel that sympathy “It is good for 
us that our sympathy should thus ourselves and our 
that nothing can separate us from what is simply 
that it reverently removes all barriers, enters the stately hall of 
unchallenged, and penetrates to the secret chamber 
is to others— 


indeed, for an ordinary 
W hittield 


with humanity is 


refined and subtle, 
Liverpool 
pathy 


that they « 
go so far away trom 


own status, and feel 


human; 


kings, p lard 


where a widowed heart knows that the 


that nothing but what 


stroke is to her even 


s simply human is now of the least avail, and that 








God, who is the strength of every spirit, alone can comfort hers. In 
reference to the American danger, Mr. Thom enforces a still needful 
lesson, and finds, truly e1 ch, that England has been wanting in the true 
spirit of s pathy even if her political judgment has been right We 
might, even if we held it to be inevitable, have uttered a more genial 
lamentation at the passing away of the cherished vision of a vast Republic, 
founded in the main on ble reli es, and which not long ago we all trusted 
would by its own workings eliminate its inconsistent elements We might 
have exhibited a more natural r It, even if we believed that God would 
make them work for good, from revolutionists whose motive to action was 
the unrestrained exter 1 of slavery—and a more genial shudder at th 
prospect of a slave pire, even if we thought that ¢Aus it was making surest 
iestruction for itself—a scorpi rt with fire!” This is fairly and truly 
said Mr. Calvert ( Freemar duces a lesson for the people which chiefly 
‘ sists in tl : ! of death, the evil of sin, and the power and 


lory of the Christian faith. Its merit is that it is a sermon for the people, 


and not a panegy though it represents the universal feeling of grief and 
lismay It is t rhetorical [he canon residentiary of Peterborough, 
Rey. Dr. James (Rivingtons), is painfully personal, indulging in pictures of 


the Queen's demeanour on her loss, and printing all the physicians’ budletins, 
condolence sent by the faithful inhabitants of 


The sermon almost gives the impression 
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Peterborough, in an appendix 
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that it required some courage in Providence to strike down so high a 
head. Mr. Bowditch, of Wakefield (Rivingtons), reviews the Prince's 
political career in England with discriminate pré Unlike his right 
reverend brother of Oxford, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (John 
Murray) does not appear to entertain any particular fondness for the doc- 
trine of vicarious sacrifice, nor does he discover the germs of typhoid fever 
in the sins of a nation. In simple and vigorous language he prefers to | 
dwell on the reality and suddenness of death, and the utter and incompre- 
hensible change it produces in all that we know and love. He has also 
consolation for mourners and encouragement for the weak-hearted, so that 
what was written for one sad occasion may be read with advantage 
throughout all time. Nor may we withhold a word of praise from a 
funeral sermon of the Rev. J. H. Gurney (Rivingtons), though of a less 
practical character and, therefore, less generally applicable. However, it 
is free from cant, and, indeed, bears the impress of truth and earnestness. 
The occasion was, perhaps, not an easy one for the more real kind of 
pulpit eloquence, but there are few of these sermons in which we can find 
any great reality of thought. 

Travels in the Holy Lund. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. In two volumes. Hurst and Blackett.—Miss Bremer resembles 
Miss Martineau, in that she has no tendency to fetichism, She declines 
to bow down and worship stocks and stones and graven images merely be- 
cause they are set up inthe Holy Land. At the same time in her poct’s | 
heart there is a deep source of reverence for all that is really pure, loveable, | 
and sacred, which comes welling up in earnest thoughts and ardent expres- 
sions, but her enthusiasm is ever tempered by sound sense and religious so- 
briety. tarted off alone, and 





In obedience to an irresistible impulse she start: 
without preparation, to visit the land where the most momentous events 
of human history have been enacted. On her way she stopped for a while 
in Sicily and in Malta, and describes her impressions of those historical 
islands in the most spirited and happy manner. Intending, then, in the first 
instance, to pass the winter of 1858 in Egypt, she was ceterrs d from doing 
so by the breaking out of the plague, which would have rendered it impos- 
sible for her to prosecute her journey into Palestine in the following spring. 
Under these circumstances she gladly accepted the offer of a Russian Princess, 
that she should travel in her company to “ the City of the Great King.” 
At Jerusalem Miss Bremer made good use of her time, and enjoyed many 
favourable opportunities of seeing more than falls to the lot of ordinary 
travellers—and her mental vision was even more acute than her physical. 
Her reflections on the various strange scenes she witnessed evince both breadth 
and depth of thought, with an undercurrent of love for all that is good and 
beautiful. Equally free from bigotry and scepticism, though naturally moved 
by her poetic temperament, she neither affects to conceal the emotion she 
experienced nor works herself up to a state of artificial enthusiasm, Of the 
many travellers’ books that have appeared on the subject of Palestine, 
there is not one more calmly suggestive, more thor ughly rational, or more 
pleasant to read. From Syria Miss Bremer proceeded to Constantinople, 
and though she has nothing new to tell us of that corrupt and degenerate 
race, who were once the terror of Europe, as they are now its disgrace, still 
what she does say is well worth hearing, and inspires the reader with 
regret that her stay in Istamboul was not more prolong: d. Urged onward 
by that craving for travel which is produced by travel, Miss Bremer 
hastened from Turkey into Greece, whence we sinccrely hope we may again 
soon hear from her. 

The Ladies’ Treasury: an Illustrated Magazine. o. LIX, 
Mrs. Warren, Houlston and Wright.—It is not a little startling 
in a Ladies’ Treasury the pattern of a man’s suit of clothes—coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers. Is this intended as a preparation for the Carnival, or 
does it foreshadow an early “ secession” to establish the rights of woman ? 
The next thing we expect to hear is that our “ lovely allies” have taken to 
poking the fire from below, or that they have ceased to grumble at the 
club and the homeward return of their husbands with the milk, “ early in 
the morning.” One question, however, we humbly venture to ask—Is the 
crinoline to be worn within, or without, the nether garments of the male ? 
Obviously, it will make all the difference in the world. 

Red Eric; or, the Whaler’s Last Cruise. By 
Routledge and Co.—In the eternal fitness of things it v 
the gorilla should take the lead in society in the year of 
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grace one thousand 








a 
eight hundred and sixty-one. It is appalling to think of the Menty] 
destitution to which writers of Christmas books would have been Teduced 
had not M. du Chaillu opened up a new world of adventure to redress the 
balance of the old. Mr. Ballantyne, at least, would have been sorely 
to it had it fallen to his hard lot to be born before the era of the Frame 
American Munchausen, even though Mr. Kingsley does stand in the lighy 
of a stepfather to the second part of his narrative. Be this as it may 
juvenile readers will be delighted with his spirited description of the 
wonders witnessed by those who go down to the sea in ships, and mers 
bold youth will long to emulate the courage, tenderness, and strength ¢ 
Glynn Proctor, even at the price of being cast away upon a desert island 
Others, again, may prefer the strange exciling scenes enacted on the 
western coast of Africa, but there is ample variety to please every taste 
Mr. Coleman’s illustrations, also, are full of life and vigowr, and very fairly 
reproduce the incidents they profess to depict. 7 

The Planet. No. I. Conducted by Thomas MeNicoll. Groombridge 
and Sons.—It may seem ungenerous not to speak a kindly word on be half 
of a new candidate for public favour, but we greatly fear that in violatioy 
of the ordinary laws that regulate the heavenly bodies, the attractive power 
of The Plonet will prove to be in the inverse ratio of its specitic gravity, I 
is much too heavy to wander far, unless it fly off into limbo. There is but 


jone light article out of the eleven, and that has fallen into the hands of s 


bungler. It is called “ Two Old Stories,” which are taken from a quaint 
old book entitled “ Fisher's Cheerful Companion to promote Laughter,” and 
the contributor sagaciously remarks that they belong to “a kind of litera. 
ture that has gone out of fashion with court fools and quasi-practical jokes 
—jokes not necessarily malicious, but intended laboriously to display the 
joker’s wit.” 1 
harmony with the spirit of our age, but the humour they embody may ly 
found in Boccacio, Chaucer, and Shakspeare. No doubt of it, but wh 
not state the reason, which is simply this, that the literature in questi 
was borrowed from the E » it was introduced into Europe by the 
Trouvéres during and after the Crusades; and every one knows that the 
light literature of the middle ages was entirely founded upon the old 
fabliaux. 

Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany. XIII. Bombay: Chesson an 
Woodhall.—Addicted as ** the India have ever been to the mie 
of the pen, it is somewhat strange that they have never succeeded in keep. 
ing up a literary periodical with any pretensions to merit. There have beep 
many started, but not one has long held its own against its European rivals, 
Within a few years the Anglo-Indian community haye been invited to sup- 
port the Meernt Universal Magazine—or M.U.M., as it was facetiously de 
signated—the Benares Magazine, Saunders’s Magazine for All 1 
Ledlie’s Miscellany, and now, last and least, the Miscellany at the head of 
this notice. Through the patient enterprise of its publishers it has nov 
reached its thirteenth month, a truly wonderful circumstance, seeing that 


number, that is, 120 pages of matter far below 
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Aids to Faith. A Series of Theological Essays. By several Writers. Edited by 
William Thomson, D.D., &. (John Murray.) ~ 

Christianitu Agreeable to Reason ts Btod _ its Doctrine of the ttonement, and 
ifs Commemorative Sacran g g s added. Baptism from the Bib 
By the Rey. Edmund Mortlock Second Edition. (Macmillan and 
Co.) j 


The Northern Cireuit ; or, Bricf Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. (Macmillan 
and ¢ ) 

Paronse 
Daldy.) 

Poems from the German. V:y Richard Garnett. 


Will-o-the-Wisps; or, Lights 








e; or, the Dead of Other Days. By M. U.S. P.M. Latham. (Bell and 





(Bell and Daldy.) 
I from the 


and Sprites. Translated German. By 





Lady Maxwell Wallace. (Bell and Daldy.) 
Childhood and Youth, A Tale. Py Count Nicola Tolstoi, (Bell and Daldy 
Nuge Critiee, Occasional Papers written at the Sea-side. By Shirley. (Ed 
monston and Dougias.) , y 


Historn of the Universitu of Edinburgh, 7 . its Foundation, By Andrew 
With a Memoir of the Author. Vols. L. ; 


Daiziel. and Hi. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 

The Two Prima Donnas, and the Dumb Door-Porter. By George Augustus Sala 
Author of * Dutch Pictures,” &. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Thirtu-three Years in Tasmania and Victoria: being the Actual E-rperience of the 
Author. By George Thomas Lloyd. (Houlston and Wright.) i 
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Mdlles A. St, Clair, Willard, and Miss Herbert. To conclude wit 1 Apecoroagy Senge ern nasecggee Su “a chy » | The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; OR, THE MAID AND THE | {0 *°% Ate. its, Candles, and Generl Gree 2 ney Isat | Power of this preparation, have procured its general ad yption as 
MONSTER ; by William Brough. Messrs. Frank Matthews, I por org Fat aoe san Berea mora eral Groceries, will also be | 4 most desirable breakfast bever sch’ pathos ta labebed 
more, F. Char J. Robins; Mdlles. Herbert, Catherine Luce se 6 Ed mt a ® > “JAMES Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” db,, alb ! 
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Soirees, Lectures, Bazaars, Fancy Fairs, Meetings, Sabbath Ser- E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Portman-square, his purifying Pills. From the proper use of 1 
vices, &c. Information as to terms and other particulars may | London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are | lies you will be saved from pain, lameness, and de 
obtained of Messrs Robert Cocks and Co.,6, New Burlington-street, compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are ity. This treatment has cured many severe cases which bad 
and 4, Hanover-square, Kegent-street, London, W. The Kooms losely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, | ether resisted most vaunted medicines and baffled every 
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HE MONTES AUREOS BRAZILIAN 

GOLD MINING COMPANY (LIMITED) .—The Public is 
LAND ROUTE.—Inc orpori i under the Joint Stock Companies respectfully informed that Applications for Shares in Sompa! any 
Acts, 1856 and 1857, where the liability of the Shareh + is cannot be received from the Country Districts after Moaday, 27th 
limited to the amount subscribed met 
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will be reserved for India Dey 
must be paid on application, and Li. 15« 
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2, Austin-friars, 1®th Jan., 1842. 
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Mewar @CINDE RAILWAY COMPANY. — 
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wit vith, Esq., Merchant, London (W i Smith, barry, a PETERS, Acting Sceretary 
Co., London, and Barry, Smith, and ¢ Calcutta Gresham House, Old Broad-street, Jan, 11, 1862 


(With power to add to the 

ey QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BAN iKING 
SECRETARY COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

Y. Ward. I LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

. Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo ) Approved drafts 

negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking 





c. 





SOLICITOR 














imne s Mt t ” I lo 
W. ¥. Parmer, 5 he — ; business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales through 
U a Bank of Lond Pri etvact the Company's Agents. 
REGISTERE Oven e 4, Old Broad-street, E.C WILIAAM PURDY, Manager. 
1, Leadenhall -street, London, EF 
v1 TOLD 
AGENTS AND BANKERS ABROAL [J NIVE RSAL L LIFE SSURANC E 
AGENTS, ANKET IETY . 
China—Gibb, Livingstone, and Chartered Mercantile Ba No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, F.C 
( Hong Kong. India. London. and Ch Established in the year 1834, 
Straits Settlements Paterson. Chart i sk of lad Au Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Simons, and Co., Singapore stralia, and China Agents throughout India 
a sth-WesternProe Agra and United Serv The last Annual Reduction of I rium amounted to 45 per cent. 
" . hat a person being assured for 10001. at the age of 30 is now 


rry, Smith, 





ving 131. *s. 7d. instead of 241. Ss. 4d 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF 780,000 
Chartered Mercantile Ba M. bk, IMPEY, Secretary 
Geutaten. Bx mg lon, and ¢ LAW tare ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
mi . 1 itt t Fleet-street, London, January 2, 1562 


‘ ombo. 
Bombay—Leckie and Co., Bom- Commercial Bank N! ITICE is hereby given that a General 
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Lyon's Rang 


vs and ( Ma- 














bay ‘ Meeting of the Proprietors 4 the LAW LIF& AssURANCE 
Sindh Ashbur Bell, and Agra and United Serv SucteTY, will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, London, 

Co., Karachi, Saturday, the first day of February next, at Twelve o'clock at 

This company is formed to meet t went rand f ime m precisely, pursuant to the poovisions of the 

” establishment of a } f ate a . Sees Settlement, tor the purpose of receiving the 

Rout - urry passengers and cargo at th west poss Keport of the Accounts of the Society up to the 3ist of De 
oe ast, to elect two Trustees ia the room of the Right Hon 

For several vears there has been a constant demand for increas ipbell, deceased ; and the Right Hon. Lord Abinger, deceased ; 
accommodation by the Overland Koute, and within the last tw elect a Director in the room of Benjamin Austen, Esquire, 
months so unceasing has been this demand, that hardly eased; aud for general purposes 
arrives without bringing Indian wspapers, urging t Phe Director to be chosen in the room ot Benjamin Austen, 
sity for more & accommodation, both for passengers E-quire, deceased, will remain in office until the 24th day of Juae 
freight, promisix company that may start a line the wa s . 





By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL | 


support of the Ind mp bli 
The necessity t ich in us ‘ vodat 


)WNFS, Actuary 








more fully sh wn than by the fact that tt steamer t " “ ~ 
t ‘ ‘ sent } wR » Tw > aly ‘ 
existing gh ra pussag [ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
i ev a th "7 Ass . PAN 
i ; Ie. ee. zi No. 1, Old Broad-sts L ondon, E Instituted 1820 
has forced many persons against their wish to take the | sca A 
vavene Vili the Caos . . JAMES GORDON MU RD CU, Esq., Chairman. 
. heenchone pee a oe sal freight HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Depaty-Chairman, 
present Company's vess« ure so fu engaged nas George Barclay, Esq George Hibbert, Eeq 
1 limited amount of stowage, that all carg , “I Samuel Hibbert, Eq 





4s can pay the high rates now char urles Cave, Faq | Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq 





cause umense quantity of goods to b veyed by r rd Heury Chapman Esq Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
ve ind the Cape, whict ler favoura William C m, Esq William R. Robinson, Esq 
par il ond 4 owe wens ge Henry Cutler, Esq Martin I. Seaith, Esq., MP. 
s " Field, Exq Newman Smith, Esq 
sbect t ter by a l - i ts.—Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent,, of the profits are assigned 


ies every fifth 





ar The assured are entitied to participate 

























ta he Ov and A f payment of « premium 
India and The 1 A Kouus —The decennial additions mad» to policies issued before 
’ ‘ a trade ‘ ‘ the 4th of ce eet “42, vary from 275 to £16 Ss. per cent. on the 
va ' ' . ’ ssurel, a » ig to telr resy iv dates 
all these ¥ thos * quingue sala 4 widitions mate to 1 rod after the 4th 
‘ India n January, 1842, vary in like manner trom £25 174. to £1 Ss. per 
sted in suy ing «a company wh w it on the sums insured 
hase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
amalza the Queen's a of a policy, either by a ish payment or the issue of a policy 
f of th t ® will take pla n emium : 
reasonatily med that, were fa s forthe speedy and « Phe Wire rs will lead sums of £50 and upwards on the 
al trans f troops off it G ’ t wou Tea . ity of policies ted with this ¢ spany for the whole term 
avail themselves and the ships of the British and East f when they have acquired a: adequate value 
Steam Navigation ¢ ijpany w thus find great, conting ances without participation ia profits may be effected at 
and profitable sour f employmen ed rates. 
very adi al and imy 1 means f inter spe sand further inf ration may be had at the chief 
tist t t te t } above; at the Branc hh 1 Pall-Mall; or of the 
Is a rayndiy wning out the ¥ ts in town and country 
the gt : Lis there # SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 
nufactures. This will JELICAN LIFE LNSURANCEOFFICE, 
shea wee Perm yaa ty- lian } 4 —- ESTABLISHED IN 1797 
t . ms No. 70, Lombard street, EC. and 5 haring-cross, 8.W 
nie DIRECTORS 
ee = William James Lancaster, Esq 


Joun Labbock, Esq, FS. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq 

M.D., | Marmaduke Wyvill, Jan, Req 





Plotilias on the Indus and the 












































I M.I 
I ! Esq Rot T Secretary and 
K n, Esq. M1 Actus 
Hen Esq 
Exa { the amount af Bonus aearied at the recent dirwion 
ee “ } of 10001 each, effected 1 the whole term of 
setenv = f the undermentioned ages 
, mn « eth ett ‘ Age when Duration of Bonus in Bonus in 
ry passengers, freight, and parcels at ¢ y redu r . Assured i Cast | Reversion 
missengers being provided with « liberal table excluss - 
spirits, or beer; and in their cabin a nin 1 rowding w ( 7 years £29 7 0 £6 0 0 
m avouled, tb ugh ventilation ensure ’ fort 20 14 years 2 0 310 0 
convenience of al! specially stuclied I ( yw 21 years | “a * © } woe 
wine & of the best quality, and vodera are t | 
requiring ‘hem \ ¢ years } 4a ¢ £19 6 
hat nn - neofies , 40 14 vears | ‘ 2 0 9 10 0 
great» ess wh has a eda j s 21 yea 7 2 ¢ los 0 06 
» t prises s country \ a, and ‘ 
The Com; ae hat t s t ( 7 years co 46 | £127 10 © 
t t * “ ever ea ut 14 years | iy 2 ft 44 to 6 
es of 9 a ( 21 years 144 | i 10 © 
' ’ st ree i en I 
; whe : : oe tt Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
{ ‘ . ainaes anene of + above t vy of the Cos ys Ag * 
tee t 4 . t . 
pa gets a a f ry t t Ay ESTABLISHED 158 
Overland Rout s, the Directors A LB ERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN. 
. te cee d DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
{ Shuene of ten ante € ni - - pal Offices —7, Waterloo-plac d 42, New Bridge-street, 
Iidia China 2 ON K , aa 
came ; : 40 Offices — At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
’ She . le I ~ Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
ulma@lated aseets exceed £050 000 
yecribed capital eoee . 0), 000 
FOR , . TiO’ . income from life pret exceeds » 250,000 
t I policy claims and bonuses pat laimants about... 1,000,000 
t Directors of u ] 2 Fas Steam * w business is progressing at the rate of abowe £25,000 
' y t anun 
3 : Company transacts the following es tiption of business 
Assurance on Healthy and Diseas ves, Annuities and En- 
( y,a i k accept ments of all kinds, India Kish rances, and Guarantee 
' " a s an 4 € ers up u Insurers ereat facilities and advan- 
tune Aine 4 vl ertect & i 
e ‘ . > I al i peculiar features hav een adopted, in order to ren 
I ; A ‘ rr ) Compeney » Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
e ne r to the insured eans whereby their Policies may be saved 
: Y « torfeiture, 
: ¢ ; Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
Sec . rimation, may be obtained on application toany of the tys 
~ ss ! . Agents; or to the Secretary Waterloo-place, London, 5.W., 
Date . . | to whom applications for agencies in places not efficiently repre- 
Any of the Bankers « - mpany ece deposi sented may be addressed 





FRANK EASUM, 





Secretary 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 


ry 
CCXXL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Railway Control. 

Il. The Princess Charlotte. 
III. Popular Education—The New Code. 
IV. Iceland—The Change of Faith. 

V. The Late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it Is. 


VIL. Lord Castlereagh. 
VIL. The American Crisis. 
Joun. Murray, Albemarle-street, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


is just published. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Life and Writings of William Paterson. 


CCXXXIIL, 


Il. Sewell's Ordeal of Free Labour. 

Ill, Max Miiller on the Science of Language. 

1V. Military Defence of the Colonies. 

V. Felix Mendelsshon’s Letters. 

VI. Wrecks, Lifeboats, and Lighthouses. 
VII. Burton's City of the Saints. 
VILL. May’s Constitutional History of England. 

IX. The Lady of La Garaye. 

X. Belligerents and Neutrals. 


London: Lonaman & Co; Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 


PRAS ER’S MAGAZINE 
FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d., 


CONTAINS: 
The Spanish Conquest in | The Reform Agitation of 
America. 1831-2. By Lord Strathe- 
Thalatta! Thalatta! — al den. 


Study at Sea. By the | Celibacy v. Marriage 


for | 
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THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 

8vo, carefully corrected and revised, 

price 24s., cloth, 

LUGEL’S COMPLETE 

TIONARY of the GERMAN and 

| LANGUAGES; adapted to the English Student. 

| great Additions and Improvements, by C. A. FEILING, 

German Master at the Royal Military Academy, 

wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, 

| Professor of German at the London University College ; 

and JOHN OXENFORD, 
Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger Stu- 

dents, Travellers, &. By J. OXENFORD and C. A. 


eee, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 
, I 


In 2 vols., 


F 


ENGLISH 









Esq. 


FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 
| London: Wuirrakex and Co., DuLau and Co,, and 
D. Nurr, 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
‘\ THITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and 
revised edition, 12mo, price 6s., strongly bound in roan 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
of ROME. New edition, l2mo, price 5s. éd., strongly 
bound in roan 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
| of GREECE. New edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., strongly 
| bound in roan. 

No editions of these 
| have the name of the 
on the title-page 

London 








works are genuine except they 
publishers, Whittaker and Co., 
x and Co., 


WHITTAKE Ave Maria-lane. 


Author of “‘ Catarina in | Barren Honour.—A_ Tale - -———~ ---—— 
Venice.” Part IL. By the Author of “ Guy THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS, 

Editors and Newspaper Livingstone,” ‘ Sword | ) ORRRS "THOD OF 
Writers of the Last and Gown,” &¢. Chap- | ( LL END RE A, W ME = dD Ak ne: 
Generation. By an Old | _ ters XIV.—XVI LANGI rey — oti ga lag > a 
Apprentice of the Law. | The Muse of the Drawing- 1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 


Westborough Fair. | Room 

Sidney Herbert, First | The Contest in America. 
Baron Herbert of Lea. | By John Stuart Mill. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. W.C 

On Wednesday, the 22nd instant, will appear No. I. of 

an entirely New be gen d Serial, containing 64 











for the English Student. By Dr. H.G., OLLENDORFI 
In two parts. Part I., new edition, price 12s., 8vo, 
eloth. Part IL, fourth edition, price 12s., Svo, cloth 
The parts sold separately, 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method 


containing a new 
German Declensions 


system ot 


adapted to the German, « 
und 


facilitating the study of the 















































































FOR 


DIC- 
With 


Wool- 









ee 
eet WHITTAKER and Go. bee 


to call the attention of all persons engaged; 
tuition and the bookselling trade to their NEw G 
LOGUE of MODERN 
WORKS, which is now ready for distributig; 
which they will be happy to forward on application 


Ave Maria-lane, London, 
NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 


Recently publishe ~d, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1562 Pp. 
price 30s., cloth, 


WuHitraker and Co., 


a 
and APPROVED EDUC ATIONS 
Dap 


NEW DIC TION ARY of the I ITALIAY 





, and containing, among other additions 

Improvements, 

Arts and Sciences; a variety of the most ap 

Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &e. ¢ = re — ~~ JOR 

DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COME 

London: Loneman and Co. ; shauuonn aa Co, 
Dutav and Co. ; and other proprietors, 








Now ready, corrected to the present t'me, 12mo, pt 
4s. éd., bound, the twenty-second edition, 


\ EOGRAPHY and HISTORY : selectei fi 

I by a Lady, for the Use of her own Children, ; 
new and revised editton. 

London: Loneman and Co. ; 
Simekin and Co,; WuHirraker 
Rivineron; Houtston and Wricut; 
S. Hopson; W.Teea; Haus and Co.; 
and RELFE Brotuers 


HAMILTON 
and Co.; J 
Cc. 


and PF. 
Law 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 
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| 











PEPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS @ 
$ Ht Re He CONGRESS, held in the hally 
ibridge, November 27th, 28th, ay 





Cambridge: Drt x, Becr, and Co,; 


ELL and DaLpy 


te 
By 
post Svo, pric 
Ww 


s day is published 
ST. "AU BYNS OF 


the Author of * Charley 
21 


LIAM Biac 


ST. 


Nugent 


AUBY) 
* 2 wok 
rh & Lon ine 


Kwoop & Sons, Edinburg 


This day is published, the Tuirp Eprrion, euhand 
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numerous neologisms relating to rs 
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ages, entitled, . . } . t ives , : 
rules on the gender of substantives. New edition, 
rh ; an) car + in ore stratec ce 6s 

VERY BO «hg MAGAZINE. | 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. DV NCE “ + _ VT A, peice Sa., . 

4 Conrants: 2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expre A f TK BOOK @ 
The Wild Man of the West: a Tale of the Rocky Moun- | for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOR F | Gh aan DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIA j 

tains. Chapters 1. and Il. By R. M. Ballantyne. | 8vo, new edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender | ! DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., Author of “ Introduet f 

Illustrated. : | of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on rext-Book of Geology,” * Past and Present Life of &g 
Our Domestic Pets.—The Squirrel. By the Rev. J. G.| the French Verbs. P 12s., cloth.—A SCHOOL | tilobe,” &e. 

Wood. | EDITION, just p ublished, I 2mo, price 6s. 6d., cloth } WittiaAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 
Our First Great Sea-Fight. By Amelia B. Edwards. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly Of whom may be had, by the same Author ' 
Football. By George Forrest. Illustrated. for the English Student. By Dr. TH. G, OLLENDORFF. | perpopucTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 18.84 
Amongst the Show Folks. Chapter I. By Stirling Coyne. | 8vo, fourth edition, price 12s., cloth. HANDBOOK Ol GEO! GI AL TERMS AND Gb 
A Word about the Gorilla. Illustrated | 4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly LOGY. 6s : Pree , 

| fe e rlis e By Dr ; : z was a 
London: RoutLepGce, WArne, and RourLepcr, eel w _—_ h ae nt y Dr. H.G, OLLENDORFF. | pe PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE. & 
Farringdon-street. hoe) —— ee 
KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, and J amp r 
, | ust published, e 3s. 6d., 352 pages, 
»g T r rT TIN ERC ¢ _ | GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author. Price : . 
5() PSALM AND HYMN TUNES for | NSS ti SHE EDINBURGH HIGH sCHOgs 
four Voices, Organ, or Pianoforte, suitable for | [t is necessary for those who desire to avail them- FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. & 
every description of metre, with the Rev. W. J. Hall’s | selves of the present method to notice, that these are | in ent plan, with Questions 
Selection of Words. Price 6d. | the only English editions sanctioned “me Dr. Olle at | By ¢ I. SC CuNI IDER, of the High Sch 
Boosty and Sons, Holles-street | and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- | French Examiner to ducational Institute of § 
pose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of nd 
( ’S MACBET Sixpence *ub- | the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Also, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 328 pages, 
ULE, Sixpence. u : d l I 

4 lished & day, Booseys’ complete Edition of Hall, and othe ' oom Ee: Sees : 7 hey shou a be THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOLS 
ocke’s Music to “* Macbeth,” in Vocal Score, with | 0Tdered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent} po von READER. Arranged ’ ly ‘ 
ee Accompaniment (24 pages) Price 6d., | eTrors, every copy has its number and the author's ae with r . \rranged on an entirely new 7 

Accom] 2 Ages I ’ : : ‘ , With Questions 
vost-free 7d signature 1S. 
Boosry and Sows, Ifo!l treet The above works are copyright. ee ¥ 
008 t ONS, llolles-street, ian Pl 1 . 
— __. | London: Wurrraker and Co., Dviav and Co., and to KEY to the i XE RC ISE Ss contained i 
YOD BLESS OUR WIDOWED be had of any bookseller the Grammar 
v} Vie y 
‘ Edinburgt A. and C. Bua nid B d Bra 
QUEEN. A National Prayer.—Words by W. S. TR KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL | een ‘eae iastaes - oe M : xt oe “ Ly La f 
PASSMORE. Music by W. T. WRIGHTON. Appro- M . MNSER ES EEE et | een enh itin : 
priately Illustrated. 2s. 6d A AND CLASSICAL WORKS s. d. RR an 0. 

IN MEMORIAM.—His late R.H. the PRINCE CON- | History of England. 2 vols. 12mo, new edition Specimen pages of these books will be sent free ty ® 
ET OP ian. hee Seemed DEE AD cloth Pes: 14 9 | Post, ora specimen copy of either the Grammar or &@ 
SORT. Elegy for Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS, th ae? tentowigetatetal + Ahead 2 Di der will be sent by the Author. to teachers only 
With appropriate Illustrations, 4s. The volumes are sold separa ly, receint of thirty ~- Pos : ae 

DE rs MARCH IN SAUL. Arranged for the Piano, | eaens of Greece, 12mo, new —- | rth. 6 6 ps OF Shiny post amps f 
by « WEST. 3s. istory of Rome. I2mo, new edition, cloth.. 6 6 . —— — ~~ a 

Sein Ronerts Cocks and C N Burl Questions on the Histories. 12mo ccoee@ach 1 0| CHEAPER EDITIONS.—Crown &Svo, 7s. 6d., ; 

on ERTS OCKS ant 0 ew Burlington } >prS ‘ . ’ r ‘ T 4 

a Hist rf a SVoO ott abe eeerhoes es 2 ) ‘ Ss Ss . ' 
street, Publishers to her Most Gracious Majesty the | ot?" ‘ | Ina See ones s ; oe ARIR’S CLASSICAL LEXICON: 
Gsen ’ History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, cloth.... 6 6] Complete Clas 1 Dictionary with special a 
Q : ———? Hi itor y of England. 12mo, new | vantages. 1. Pronunciation established by cited @ 
» , MITION, DOUTIE .. 20. c ee cee eee see ereeercese > Olth » > Sub ister vc ~a] D 
THE REV. H. DAY, LL.B, Head] pit 5 Ol ah aieots thasteenas be Cheeeneal een 
4 4 . i ’ 444.D 5 eat Elementary History of ce “18mo new ¢ in TOMAS SWINRTTR? > . te ae 
Master of the Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent, late| tion bound ...ces.«s+-«ce-ceccececececee ine "THOMAS SWINBURNE ¢ ARR, A.M., King’s @& 
Scholar of Trin. Hall, Cambridge, and University Prizeman, pre- | p),mentary History of 1 ismo, new edi- | 8 
pares boys for Eton, Harrow, the Universities, Civil Service Ex- | “~“" eaemeary mary - mew on CARE’S HISTORY OF GREECI 700 pp., 6a 
aminations, &c. He limits the number of his boarders to eight, | tion, bound ** 6 =r D- A 
and prefers to take boys about 12 years of ag The house is | Mythology of Ancient Greece Lonidor >i M , Magsnauer, and Co - 
situated in large and pleasant grounds, and the locality is very; mew edition, cloth ........ 6] on 
healthy. Mr, Day is aided by an efficient staff of masters for | “ => ” ain al , : 
modern languages, &e., and his pupils have been very successfu The Mythology Abridged ismo, new edition, F Just - i ve 6d 
in competing for scholarships in both universit References to DOUN .. 2. eee ee ee cere cececeeseecevecsesecses 4 0 | TINH E PUNJ 1 Sil B R A IL Ww A Vy 
the Rev. Dr. JEUNE, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford; Rev. Dr. Worps- | Ovid's Fasti With note und introduction j 4 i ‘ 
WORTH, Canon of Westminster; Sir OSWALD MOSLEY, Second edition, 8vo, cloth....... 6 6|.2 oxsrecs ati Report of Government 
Kolleston Hall ; M. T. Bass, Esq , M.P., &e.—Terms on application | ‘phe Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallus +. with notes | ms cone z I nn her f aa - acne ine ' 
} ve ) fon, on Most satisfactori 
+p and excursus, Post Svo, cloth ... 6 6] ¢ . 
MASS 1ON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ules and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, “feap. § Svo Warrercow and Sons, Birehin-lane, and Parliament 
Leatherhead, Surrey.--Mr. PAYNE be announce that cloth Sis 5 NS, SAGE RSE DPE 6 6 street. 
the division of the Scholastic year into three s willh orth These w k pH od at the hief publi oshead - -_ 
supersede the half-yearly arrar mt hith ypted in this bese works are used at the chief! public schools, anc THE CHEAPES'! 1 NGRAVING IN THE WORLD 
School. The next Term wil wmence on Tuc y the 28th inst. | by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 7 : = ; ‘ : 
Mr. Payne takes this opportunity of making known the eminent | adapted for private and self-instruction } Nev efore pu 1, Size 30 by 22 in e 6s. 64 
success of his pupils in the Oxtord Local Examine Of 39 : . 1 M , ’ 7 
examined, 30 have passed, 20 in honours, whereas 20 passes aud 6 | London: Wi und « Ave Maria-lane } . K Mi RK \ L Ol tu Bo GRE \l 
honours would have realized the average | 4 EX HIBI TION OF 1851 Painted by KUGEM 
NEUMAN AND BARETIT'S SPANISILT Dik ; LAMI veautifull ngra 1 on Steel by GEORG 
YVHAT WILL THIS Cost TO! MON ARIES | Zone! 
Ps 4hu ‘ ‘ 7 . 
\ PRINT? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, | he eleventh edition, in 2 vols. Sv in *,* A print Col forward ‘ 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions.” An im- | DICTION \ RY of the Sp \ N isi’ and l 1 Vv i2!. Paner lan 
— answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Sreci- i ENGLISH LANG Af S. origina mmpiled by ( t. 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on appli- | 7 a passe if vs an t ree 
cation, by |} NEUMAN and BARETTI; thorough! ised inden 
RiCHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, Lou larged by the addition of many thousand words by | OS 
| . t 7 : 
| M. SEOANE, M.D, Member of the Uni Sala. | JXAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES 
NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH | manca. In two volumes, Spanish and ish and} Jy SCOTO-OXONLAN PHILOSOPHY 

1 WIREWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER | English and Spanish | By M. P. W. BOLTON 
n LsoO) ‘actari » 7 Ce wrove- » od _ . pe an” . » 
wth SON Manufacturing Company. With recent improv Also, new and cheaper edition, | I uthor of th resent volume is a far mo 

The Lock Strrcu SkwinG MACHINE will Gather, Hem, Fell, | An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and BARETTI'S! formidable combatant, and effectually demolishes M 
Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect regularity, and is | SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, Tra- | Mansel’s extravagant tens *— Critic 
the best for every description of work. The Machine is simple, | yellers, &c. Square feap., price 6s., bound In the part already issued, the author shows him 
compact, and elegant in design, not liable to get out of order, anc des : , f full r of bis j ry literary and 
is so easily understood that a child may work it, and it is alike LONGMAN and Co.; Wurrraker and Co.; Hasinron | °C ful y nia of his s ect, und of his iterary 
eulebte for the Family and Manutacturer 6 ’ and Co.; Simpxin and Co.; Dunav and Co.: Smirn, philosophical weay ons. We trust his critique wil 
ht -—- AND SALE mau, 139, - ia STREET, LONDON, | E.per, and Co.; H. Hopson ; Houston and Waicur, | 2® prosecuted with the sume vigour and truly ph d 

ilustrated prontaddes. « th seabimomuate, grants and post free. T. and W. Boone; T. Fet.owes; PD. Nutr; P. Ro- | Sophical clearsightedness w which it hag bees 

Manutacturers of Foor's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. A taste-| ANDI; RoutTLepGe and Co.; Bickers and Busi; begun,” — Westminsier Review 
ul stand, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbrella. Reurs Broruens; and W. ALLAN. Cuapman sod Ila 3, Piecadilly 
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stn {HE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 
need DUKE OF RUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G 


2 vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d [January 29 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


MOTHER OF NAPOLEON III 


2 vols 


Unt THELIFEOFJ.M. w. TURNER, R.A’ 
; By WALTEK THORNBURY. 2 vols 
id Co, “A valuable addition to our artistic biography.”- 
Spectator 
opal FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
n, By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols., 21s 


“ Miss Kavanagh has sh ste and feeling in th 
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own 


‘lected 





ren, jn agreeable book.’ 

‘ LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARO- 
ad Caf NETAGE FOR 1862. Under the Especial Patro 
poi ' nage of Her Majesty Correc i by the Nobilit 
nd (yf an ge ad ne gg t Arms | utifully en 

— WHAT CAN IT BE? or, The Fast 
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ml THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 
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‘Har und Bl t's Standard Library 
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‘i LADY HERBERT'S GENTLEWOMEN. 

y “SILVERP! } vols 
nin fh ; ae beer Story Dailu 
wat A GREAT SENSATION. By E. 

t HENEAGE DERING, Esq. 3 v 


. uh THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 
A By the Author: Mar laitland,”’ & 
neta “A charming book.” —A(hena 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 
FRANCES BROWN! 
“A novel of sur} 

FOREST KEEP. 


Trevelyan vols 
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COLLWIN MAYNI 
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t interest 


Dedicated to Lady 
SHE LOVE? By 


vols ead: 


Seteneecenaeniitionat aaetis S 











Now ready, with Illustration, post 8vo, 12s , 


LETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS 
ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. JOHN W. BURGON, M.A., 


rw of Oriel College, Oxford, and Author of * 


IN 


Fell Life of Patrick Fraser Tytler.” 


‘1 did not without regret give it my last farewell."—Joun Evetyw (1645) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Atla 


MAJESTY. 


NE W ROYAL 


rty-eight Maps, Imperial Folio, with Index of easy reference to nearly 150,000 Names in the 


Half-bound morocco or russia, 5/, 15s, 6d 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


Sold by all Booksellers 


On the 31st January will be published, 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


ADAM BEDE 
By GEORGE ELLOT. 
In One Volume, Crown Octavo, price 6s 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, LOs., 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Or Til 
COALFIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE and RESOURCES. 
WITH rut OTHER 
By EDWARI B.A, 


price 


DESCRIPTIONS O 


) HULL, 
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.G S., of the Ci 


WORLD 


logical Survey of Great Britain. 








OOL - With numerous Woodcut /ilustrati anda Map, showing the Areas of the Coalfields and the Extengion 
‘ Just published, Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. Svo, price and D pth of the Coa Formation throu it Great Britain. Scale, 20 miles to an inch. 
A THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS PP eee eee er a ye ES OE aT 
: CORNELIA KNIGHT. ities alanine sin 
Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wa Contents 
. 7 With Extra aa ieatiinen Sets rnals and Anecdote Bool 
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evident as we indicate the ontents.” T Oct | tions of the Plants and Sh of the Coal Period—Account of the Formations Earlier and Newer than the 
4 * Of the popularity of these volume Qn r | Carboniferous, 
d their historical as well y ipix " s, ther | Pat 
. no doubt whatever."—A/‘/ J Sth, 1s ve South Wales Coalfield ho f Bris nd S« rsetshire—Forest of Dean Coalfleld—Forest of Wy 
sha London: W. H. Avtey and Co., 7, Leadenhall Shrewsbury, Coalbrook | Den ish Flint A South Staffordshire, North Staffordshire, Lan 
Vin | shire, Cumberland, Warw h I t I Dy and Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland 
This day is publi ~d, in 2 vy t &\ 1 } Coaltields of Scotland—Coaltields of Lreland—s " {f Coal Resources of Great Britain 
ee b Pa 
ven HISTORY OF THE OPERA; | 
ly, From its gin in Italy to the Ir wit ( is of Eu - A ! vl Colonic 
. Aneck ote of the most lebrated Composers ar 
— V ocalists « rop Parr 4 
> By St THERLAND DWARDS, Esq I | Limits of I ( Mir vith Tabl the In # Temperature in various Mines in England 
4 Aut! ) 1 . lome.” & i Foreign ( t Our Coal Sup; rh Geography of the Carboniferous Period of 
f “The book is at ssant or ‘ | 4, | Britain Coin he 4 nnected with the Coal Period 
1862. From Mr. Hull 1 the ¢ Su y Great Britain, he has had facilitic vequir 
London: W. H. ALLEN and ¢ 7, Leadenhail nformation which would ot wise I been unattainable und that he is well able to record his fa om fn t 
ucid and perspicuou wm be ackn ived fr it haracter of th veral works which hay 
Now ready, in Sv 6d.. cloth | pre ‘viously emanated from his pe Wining . To srnal, 
A most intelligent eful nd r-lik les t f all the coalfields of the world, undistigured by 
I DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE I, lantic technicalities o1 umption, and conveyed in good, honest English wording, in a style so agreeal le 
' NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 13 to elevate a very dry subiect into 1 tively agreeable lin iterary Gazette 
“4 London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cr S.W. 


POLITICO-POLEMICAL RIDD i INTERPRETED, 
By AN OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER 


S$ 


Ge London: Georck MaAnwarine, 8, King Wil 
street, Strand 
ne 
NEW GIFT BOOK 
D Now ready, in post 8vo th antiqn 10s. 6d 


6d ROMANTIC EPISODES OF 
CHIVALRIC AND MEDIAVAL 


XI 
: FRANCE. 
Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE 
London: Grorce Maxwart 8, King Williar 


t, Strand 


This day in 8vo, pr 1 
(HE AMERICAN QUESTION. _ B 
WILLIAM W, STORY. Reprinted, by permis 

Sion, from the Datly News 





London: Grorax May 8 g William 
im- Just ready, in post 8v 
ni J > TY 
i AN SXPOSITION OF SPIRITUAL 
lo- ISM: in a Series of Letters 
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—" By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MACDOUGALL, late Superinten- | 
dent of Studies at the Royal Military College. 
1. - London: LonemMan, Green, Loneman, and Roperts 
EMOCRACY in AMERICA. By . Svo, price 5s., 


I Translated by 
HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
ductory Notice by the Translator. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
New Edition, with an Intro- | 
2 vols. 8vo. 

[On February 6. 


2, 
}ELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 


from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. Translated 
by LADY WALLACE, 1 vol. post 8vo, [Just ready. 


3. 
YHE LIFE of SIR M. I. 


C.E. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo [Just ready. 


BRUNEL, 
With a 





, | 
’ } 


PECORDS of the MINISTRY of the} 

Rev. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPS, M.A. By ag 

Author of My Life, and What shall I do with It? 1 vol. 
post 8vo. [Just ready. 


5. 
VHE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 
By the Author of Morning Clouds and the A/fter- 
noon of Life. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
6. 


| Oh ULA; a Tale of Country Life. By 
the Author of a Herbert. New and cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6 
{LLICE: a Tale. By L. N. Comyn 
v7) 1 vol. [Nearly ready. 
8. 
| REAMLAND; with Other Poems. By 
W. C. M. KENT, Barrister-at-Law.  Feap. 
Svo, 5s. 
ALETHEIA. By the same Author. New 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
4 GUAGE. By MAX MULLER, M.A.,, Fellow “4 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s 


/ 
N Historical and Critical; with a Chapter on 
Metres. By T. ARNOLD, B.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Cath. Univ. Ireland. Post 8vo. 

[Nearly ready, 





10. 


ANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, | 


ll. 
JOUR PERIODS in PUBLIC EDU- 


CATION, as reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, and | 
By Sir J. P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH. Bart. Svo. | 
[Nearly ready. | 
12, | 
JREVELATION and SCIENCE in respect t | 
to Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, the Evidences | 
of Christianity, the Mosaic Cosmogony,&c. By the Rev. 

B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 8vo. [Just ready. 

13. 
¢ 


PECORDS of ANIMAL SAGACITY 


W and CHARACTER; witha Preface on the Future 


1862, 


Existence of the Animal Creation. By the Rey. F. 0. 
MORRIS, B.A., Rector of Nunburnholme.  Feap. 
vo, 5s. 
14, 
\KETCHES of the NATURAL HIS. 
kK TORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. EMERSON TEN- 


NENT, K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Illustrations on Wood. 


Post 8vo, 128, 6d. 
15. 
OTES on the CHASE of the WILD 
IN RED DEER in the COUNTIES of DEVON and 


SOMERSET. By C. . COLLYNS, of Dulverton. With 
52 INustrations. Square crown 8yo, 16s, 





16, 


YHE ALPS. By H. Von Berverscu. 
Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A. 
With 17 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 





17. 
{GY PTIAN SEPULCHRES and} 
Vy SYRIAN SHRINES. By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. | 
Second Edition. ; with Illustrations and a Map. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s 
18. 


‘ie CITY of the SAINTS; 
the ROCKY MOUNTAINS toc ALIFORNIA. 

Captain R. F. BURTON 

and Ilustrations. Svo, 18s. 


By 
Second Edition; with Maps 





BY 
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ductions, and Commerci 


needed, 
of information.” 
“It isa thoroughly conscientious work, an 
very full information on a 
“The work before us is full of important anc 
rate 


and ACROSS | Russian portion of Asi. 


which mark it off very 
of travel or history which are written to amus 


Just published, 
price 10s. 6d., 
HE 


THEORY OF WAR: 


A Tale. 


London: PARKER, 


si This day, feap 8vo, 6s., 
OWN AND COUNTRY 


By the Rev. CHARLES 


in post 8vo, with 10 Plates of Plans, | 
the Third Edition of 


Illustrated | 


by numerous Examples from Military History 


KINGSLEY, 


Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


London: 


This day, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


ARTHA BROW N. THE HEIRESS. 
By the Author of ** Dorothy.” 
Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


SERMONS. 


Rector of 


rMHE YOUNG STEPMOTHER: or, A 
CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES. By the Author 
of ** The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand 
This day, square 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
We VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. By 


THEODORE MARTIN, 


By the same, Second Edition, with Additions, 


THE ODES OF HORACE, 
Verse, with Introduction and Notes, 
CATULLUS. 
Life and Notes, 6s. 6d. 
London: PARKER, 


F 
as INDS IN 
New Edition. 
NOMPANIONS OF 
J) Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
NSSAYS WRITTEN IN TH 
4 VALS OF BUSINESS. Seventh I 


London: 
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by the Author of * 
RIENDS IN COUNCIL. 

Series. Two Volumes. 
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I'wo Volumes. 
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Parker, Son, and Bovry, 
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HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., 
the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta 
of the Oriental Society of Germany, 
Professor of Sans rit in the University « 
Volume I. 


LATE 
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ESSAYS and LECTURES, chiefly on ti 
of the HINDUS. By the late Ti. H 
F.R.S., &e. &e. 
ROST. In2 
Religious Sects of the 
price 10s, 6d. 
The Series will consist of 
tailed Prospectus may 
Trispxer and Co., 


Vol. L, containing * 
Hindus.” 8vo, pj] 


vols. 


60, Paternoster-rov 
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}InI vol., small 4to, pp. 400, 


Charles IL. in Photography, 
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EMOIRES DE LA 
1678-L6S2. 
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Esq., M.P. 
TRUBNER a 0, Paternoster-rov 
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price 12s., 
YESEARCHES ON THE 
W AND THE ADRIATIC; or, 
Modern History of Hungary and 
matia and Croatia, Servia and Bulgaria. 
Triiener and Co 


In 2 vols., 12mo, 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 
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THE 
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‘i RUSSIANS ON 
History of Discovery, Conquest, 
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A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


~ | Based on the Works of Forcettis1 and Frevyp, By 


Dr. WM. SMITH. 9th Thousand. Medium 8yo. 24° 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLIiSH Dic 
PIONARY, For tHe Use or Junior Classes; ab bridge; 
|from the above Work. By Dr. WM. SMITH. we 
Thousand. Square l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPH 
AND GEOGRAPHY, for the HiGHer ForMs IN Scnooy 
Compiled from his large r Works. By Dr. Ww M. sMm 
10th Thousand, With 750 Woodcuts. Svo, 18s. 


| A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIOY 
ARY, ror THE Use or Junior CLAsses ; abridged fgg 
the above Work. By Dr. WM. SMITH. With 200 Wog, 


cuts. 20th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY @ 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, For THE Ug 
or Juxton CLasses; abridged from his larger Wey 
By Dr. WM. SMITH. With 200 Woodcuts. 16th Thy 
sand, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS. 
KING EDWARD VIth’s FIRST LATI 
| BOOK. The Latin Accidence, including a Short Syniy 
and l’rosody with an English Translation. 4th Editi 


I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
KING EDWARD Vith’s LAT 
GRAMMAR; Latinw Grammatice Rudimenta, org 


Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 15th Ldition. my 


3s. Gd. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 


LATIN ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Proticients 





the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of Compe 
tion in Elegiac Metre. 4th Editton, l2mo. 3s, 6d 
PRINCIPIA LATINA: Parr lL. | 


First Latin Course, comprehending Grammar, Delecty 
and Exercise with Vocabularies. By Dr. Wi 


Book, 


SMITH. 3rd Editi l2mo, ds. 6d 
PRINCIPIA LATINA: Parz IL } 
First Latin Reading Book, containing Fables, Am 





dotes, Mythology, Geography, and Roman History, wit 

















v short Introduction to Roman Antiquitie s. Notesal 
Dictionary. By Dr. WM. SMITH. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d, 

A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY AND 
VOCABULARY. Comprehending: |. A Latin-Englid 
Vocebulary, arranged according to Subjects and Etym 
logy. It. A Latin-English Dicti 1ary to Pheecdras, Co 
nelius Nepos, and Cwsar's * Gallic War By Dr. Wi 
SMITH. l2mo. 3s. 6d, 

PRINCIPIA GRUECA: an Introduetia 
to the study of Gree ‘ek. Comprehen ding Grammar, bk 
lectus, and Exer > Book with V ocabularies ByE 
&. HUTTON, M.A. 2ad Edition. 12mo. 38 

MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR 
for the Use of Schools, Abridged by BLOMFIEL 
revised by EDWARDS. 10th Editi l2mo. 3s 

Joun Murnay, Albemarie-street 

Now ready, One Volume S8yvo, 9s., 
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ruE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY, 
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PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By GEORGE! 
CUAMBERS, 
Jonn MURRAY, 





Albemarle-street. 
NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
[ ECONS GRADUEES de TRADUC 
4 TION et de LECTURE; or, Graduated Lea 
n Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketcha 
\nnotations on History, Geography, Synonyms a 
style, and a Dictionary of Words and Idioms. 9 
HENRI VAN LANN, one of the French Masters # 
Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MATERIALS for TRANSLATING fros 





ENGLISH into FRENCH; being a Short Essay on Tras § 


lation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose sil 
Verse from the best English Authors. By L. LE BRU 





formerly French Master in the University Colle 
School, London. 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 
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FRENCH LANGUAG 
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METHOD of LEAR NING the 
By Dr. F. ALM. Author's own Edition 
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cloth, price # 
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